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No. 153. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


IVANHOE. 


Ivanhoe; @ Romance. By the Author 
* of ‘Waverley,’ &e. Edinburgh and 
London. 1820. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 


Jedediah Cleishbotham of Gander- 
cleugh has become ‘‘ Lawrence Temple- 
ton of Toppingwold, near Egremont, 
Cumberland ;” and the mighty wizard 
of Abbotsford (for we have no doubt of 
the Seot) has transferred his spells to 
English ground. Aware how apt even 
our most favourable readers would be 
to skip our exordium, on an occasion 
like the present, we shall not put our 
credit to the risk by one prefatory ob- 
servation, but leap at once to Ivanhoe. 


A dedicatory episile from Mr. Templeton 
to the Rev. Dr. asdust, F. A. S. of York, 
contains an excellent dissertation on this 
species of composition ; points out the diffi- 
culties in painting the manners of other 
times accurately, and lays down rules so fa- 
cetiously and yet so just in their oe 
that the whole may be consulted by future 
writers} ‘as canonical law upon the subject. 
The design of this particular publication 
is also , and in these words : “<I can- 
not but think it strange, that no attempt has 
been made to.obtain an interest for the tra- 
ditions and manners of Old England, similar 
to that which.‘has been excited in behalf of 
those of our poorer aud less celebrated neigh- 
bours. “I'he Kendal green, though its date 
is more ancient, ought surely to be as dear 
to our feelings as the variegated tartans of 
the north. “Phe name of Robin Hood, if 
duly conjured with, should raise a spirit as 
soon as that of Rob Roy ; and the patriots 
of England deserve no less their renown in 
our modern circles, than the Bruces and the 
Wallaces of Caledonia.” 

Wanhoe is a Romance, and partakes more 
of that character than any of the preceding 
Novels of ‘the author. © ‘This thetinction 
arises out of the nature of the age to which 
it belongs. We may almost say, that there 
was thennodomestic life in England ; and very 
little of social feeling. ‘Tyranny and Slavery, 
Voluptuousness and Misery, divided the 
land: ‘there were no gradations of rank, no 
security of property except what brute force 
gave to feudal barons ; none of the softening 
praces of life, no arts, no literature, nothing 

ut discord and war, not confined to national 
contests, but descending through every rank, 
from the sovereign on the throne to the 
on noble who had a fortalice to cover 

m, and the most errant knight who had a 
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suit of-mail to his back. In this joyless and 
perilous state of society, towards the close 
of the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, while 
yet the Saxon people lived in hatred and 
fear of their Norman oppressors, the scene 
of Ivanhoe is laid. The precise period is 
that at which the chivalrous king returns to 
his distracted country, (incognito in this 
work) and remounts his throne, all but pos- 
sessed by his worthless brother Jolin. Ivan- 
hoe is a noble young Saxon champion, 
favourite of his sovereign, and also distin- 
gates for his valorous exploits in Palestine. 
fis father, Cedric, one of the richest and 
most influential of the Anglo-Saxon thanes, 
(called a Franklin by the proud Normans,) 
has disinherited his son in order to break off 
an attachment between him and his ward 
Rowena, of the blood of Alfred, whom he 
destines for Athelstane, a gourmand, though 
the lineal representative of the royal Saxon 
race, with a view to an attempt to wrest the 
crown from the house of Anjou. 

The story opens with the description of 
two persons, Gurth the swine-herd, and 
Wamba the clown or jester, both serfs or 
bondsmen to Cedric. The site of the ap- 
pearance of these low, but in the course of 
events important actors in the drama, is the 
wooded country, watered by the Don, which 
lies (or lay) between Sheffield and Doncaster. 
It is depicted in a style worthy of Claude. 

“ The sun was setting upon one of the 
rich grassy glades of that forest, which we 
have mentioned in the beginning of the 
chapter. Hundreds of broad short-stemmed 
oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the state- 
ly march of the Roman soldiery, flung their 
broad gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
most delicious green sward ; in some places 
they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, 
and copsewood of various descriptions, so 
closely as totally to intercept the level beams 
of the sinking sun ; in others they receded 
from each other, forming those long sweep- 
ing vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye 
delights to lose itself, while imagination con- 
siders them as the paths to yet wilder scenes 
of sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of the 
sun shot a broken and discoloured light, that 
partially: hung upon the shattered boughs 
and mossy trunks of the trees, and there they 
illuminated in brilliant patches the portions 
of turf to which they made their way. A 
considerable open space, in the midst of this 
glade, seemed formerly to have been dedi- 
cated to the rites of Druidical superstition ; 
for, on the summit of a hillock, so regular 
as to seem artificial, there still roasted part 
of a circle of rough unhewn stones, of large 
dimensions.’ Seven stood upright; the rest 
had been dislodged from their places, proba- 
bly by the zeal of some convert to Christian- 
ity, and lay, some prostrate near their former 


site, and others on the side of the hill. One 
large stone only had found its way to the 
bottom, and in stopping the course ofa small 
brook, which glided smoothly round the foot 
of th nénce, gave, by its opposition, a 
feeb of murmur to the ‘placid and 
elsewhere silent streamlet.” 

The description of the characters to 
the likeness of portrait adds all the 
spirit of history; and as the faithful pair 
take a distinguished part in the subse- 
quent drama, we shall copy their deli- 
neation. 


“The human figures which completed this 
landscape, were in number two, partaking, 
in their dress and appearance, of that wild 
and rustic’ character which belonged to the 
woodlands of the West-Riding of Yorkshire 
at this early period. The eldest of these 
men had a stern, savage, and wild aspect. 
His garment was of the simplest form ima- 
ginable, being a close jacket with sleeves, 
composed of the tanned skin of some 
animal, on which the hair had been originally 
left, but which had been worn off in so 
many places, that it would have been difficult 
to distinguish from the patches that remained, 
to what creature the fur had belonged: This 
primeval vestment reached from the throat 
to the knees, and served at once all the usual 
purposes of body-clothing ; there was no 
wider opening at the collar, than was neces- 
sary to admit the passage of the head, from 
which it may be inferred, that it was put on 
by slipping it over the head and shoulders, 
in the manner of a modern shirt,” or ancient 
hauberk. ‘Sandals, bound with thongs made 
of boars’ hides, protected the feet, and a sort 
of roll of thin leather was twined artificially 
round the legs, and, ascending’ above the 
calf, left the knees bare, like those of a 
Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit 
yet more close to the body, it was gathered 
at the middle by a broad leathern belt, se- 
cured by a brass buckle ; to one side of which 
was attached a sort of scrip, and to the 
other a ram’s horn, accoutred with a mouth- 
piece, for the purpose of blowmz. In the 
same belt was stuck one of those long, broad, 
sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a 
buck’s-horn handle, which were fabricated 
in the neighbourhood, and bore even at this 
early ‘period the name of a Sheffield whittle. 
The man had no covering upon his: head, 
which was’ only defended by his own'thick 
hair, matted and twisted together,.’ and 
scorched by the ‘influence of the sun into a 
rusty dark red colour, forthing a contrast 
with the overgrown beatd upon his cheeks, 
which was rather of a’yellow or amber hue. 
One part of his dress only femains, but it is 
too remarkable’ to be suppressed ; it was a 





brass ring, resembling’a dog’s collar, but 





without any. opening, and soldered fast 
his neck,’ so loose as to form no impe 
to his breathing, yet so tight as3 
pable of being removed, exceptig 
use of. the file. On this singular g 
engraved in Saxon characters, an ins 
of the following purport :—*‘ Gurth, 
of Beowulph, 1s the born thrall of C 
Rotherwood.’ a 
“* Beside this swine-herd, for “sf 
Gurth’s occupation, was seated, ujon one 










of the fallen Druidical monuments, a person 
who looked ten years younger in appi ce, 
and whose dress, though res his 


‘companion’s in form, was of better _mate- 
rials, and of a more fantastic appearance. 
His jaekct had been stained of a bright pur- 
ple hue, upon which there had been some 
attempt to paint grotesque ornaments in 
different colours. To the jacket he added 
a short cloak, which scarcely reached half- 
way down his thigh; it was of erimson 
cloth, though a good deal soiled, lined with 
bright yellow; and as he could transfer it 
from onc shoulder to the other, or at his 
pleasure-diaw it all around him, its width, 
contrasted with its want of longitude, formed 
a fantastic piece of drapery. He had thin 
silver bracelets upon his arms, and on his 
neck a collar of the same metal, bearing the 
iuscription, ‘‘ Wamba, the son of Witless, is 
the thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.’ This 
rsonage had the same sort of sandals with 
is companion, but instead of the. roll of 
leather thong, his legs were cased in a sort 
of guiters, of which one was red and the 
other yellow. He was provided also with a 
cap, having around it more than one bell, 
about the size of those attached to hawks, 
which jingled as he turned his head to one 
side or other, and as he seldom remained a 
minute in the same posture, the sound might 
be considered as incessant. Around the 
edge of this cap was a stiff bandeau of 
leather, cut at the top into open work, re- 
sembling a coronet, while a prolonged bag 
arose from within it, and fell down on one 
shoulder like an old-fashioned night-cap, or 
a jelly-bag, or the head-gear of a modern 
hussar. was to this part of the cap that 
the bells were attached ; which circumstance, 
as well as the shape of his head-dress, and 
his own half-crazed, half-cunning expression 
of countenance, sufficiently pointed him out 
as belonging to the race of, omesti¢ clowns 
or jesters, maintained in the houses of. the 
wealthy, to help away the tedium of those 
lingering hours which they were obliged to 
spend within doors. He bore, like his com- 
panion, 2 scrip, attached to his belt, but had 
neither horn nor knife, being probably con- 
sidered as belonging to a class whom it is 
esteemed] dangerous to entrust with edge- 
tools. In place of these, he was equip 
with a sword of lath, resembling that with 
which Harlequin operates his wonders upon 
the modern stage.” 

The conversation of these parties let us 
ito the history of the other characters, and 
into their own; and while they are occupied 
with this, aad the collection of the herd that 
it may bel: iven home to Rotherwood, they 
are joined) y a splendid cavalcade, (admira- 
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bly described) consisting of the jolly Prior 
Aymer of Jorvaulx Abbey and Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, a bold, warlike, and licentious 
Preceptor of the order of Knights Templars, 
with their retinues. Both these are Nor- 
mans, and it appears that their object is to 
visit Cedric on their way to a magnificent 
tournament, proclaimed by Pines Jahn, at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, to decide a wager be- 
tween the Prior aud the ‘Templar respecting 
the beauty of Rowena. They inquire their 
way of Wamba, who purposely misdirects 
them ; but at the spot where they are most 
puzzled, a palmer from the Holy Land, 
whom they encounter there, and who seems 
well acquainted with the intricacies of the 
forest, undertakes to be their guide and 
conducts them to Rotherwood. 

Fearing that our extracts might be 
too long, we have reluctantly passed 
over the account of these strangers and 
their followers: but we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of transcribing 
the picture of Cedric the Saxon’s hall. 

“Ina hall, the height of which was greatly 
disproportioned to its extreme length and 
width, a long oaken table, formed of planks 
rough-hewn from the forest, and which had 
scarcely received any polish, stood ready pre- 

ared for the evening meal of Cedric the 

axon. The roof composed of beams and 
rafters, had nothing to divide the apartment 
from the sky excepting the planking and 
thatch ; there was a huge fire-place at cither 
end of the hall, but as the chimnies were 
constructed ina very clumsy manner, at least 
as much of the smoke found its way into the 
apartment as escaped by the proper vent. 

he constant vapour which this occasioned, 
had polished the rafters and beams of the low- 
browed hall, by encrusting them with a black 
varnish of soot. On the sides of the apart- 
ment hung implements of war and of the 
chace, and there were at each corner folding 
doors, which gave access to other parts of the 
extensive building. 

“ The other appointments of the mansion 
partook of the rude simplicity of the Saxon 
period, which Cedric piqued himself upon 
maintaining. The floor was composed of 
earth mixed with lime, trodden into such a 
hard substance, as is often empluyed in floor- 
ing our modern barns. For about one quarter 
of the length of the apartment, the floor was 
raised by a step, and this space, which was 
called the dais, was occupied only by the 
principal members of the family and visitors 
of distinction. For this purpose, a table 
richly covered with scarlet cloth was placed 
transversely across the platform, from the 
middle of which run the longer and lower 
board, at which the domestics and inferior 

ons fed, down totvards the bottom of the 
The whole resembled the form of the 

letter T, or some of those ancient dinner- 
tables, which, arranged on the same principle, 
may be still seen in the antique Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Massive chairs and 
settles of carved oak were placed upon the 
dais, and over these seats and the more ele- 
vated table was fastened a canopy of cloth, 





which served in some degree to protect the 





dignitaries who occupied that distingy: 
station from the weather, and feng het 
which in some places found its way thre 
the ill-constructed roof. ug 

“The walls of this upper end of the hall 
far as the dais extended, were covered ‘A 
hangings or curtains, and upon the 
there was a carpet, both of which =~ 
adorned with some attempts at tapestry me 
embroidery, executed in brilliant or tale) 
with gaudy colouring. Over the lower ray 
of table, the roof,as we have noticed had 
covering; the rough plastered walls oni 
left bare, and the rude earthen floor was ” 
carpetted ; the board was uncovered * 
cloth, and rude massive benches supplied the 
place of chairs. ' 

“In the centre of the upper table tere 
wee two chairs more elevated than the rest 
‘or the master and mistress of the family who 

resided over the scene of hospitality” and 
rom doing so derived their Saxon title of 
honour, which signifies “ the Dividers of 
Bread.” 

“To each of these chairs was added a foot. 
stool, curiously carved and inlaid with ivory 
which mark of distinction was peculiar 
them. One of these seats was at present o- 
cupied by Cedric the Saxon, who, though 
but in rank a thane, or, as the Normans called 
him, a Franklin, felt, at the delay of bis 
evening meal, an irritable impatience, whid 
might have become an alderman whether ¢f 
ancient or of modern times, 

“It appeared, indeed, from the coup. 
nance of this proprietor, that he was d; 
frank, but hasty and choleric temper. kk 
was not above the middle stature, but bro. 
shouldered ,long-armed, and powerfully mace, 
like one accustomed to endure the fatigne of 
war or of the chase ; his face was broad, with 
large blue eyes, open and frank features, fine 
teeth, and a well formed head, altogether ex. 
pressive of that sort of good humour which 
often lodges with a sudden and hasty temper. 
Pride and jealousy there was in his eye, for 
his life had been spent in asserti 
which were constantly liable to invasion ; ani 


















the prompt, fiery, and resolute iti J 


of the man had been kept constantly upm 
the alert by the circumstances of his situation. 
His long yellow hair was equally divided upm 
the top of his head and a is brow, and 
combed down on each side to the length d 





his shoulders ; it had but little tendency 

y, although Cedric was approaching 
his sixtieth year. 

“His dress was a tunic of forest grea, 
furred at the throat and cuffs with what 
called minever ; a kind of fur inferior ing 
lity to ermine, and formed, it is believed, ¢ 
the skin of the grey squirrel. ‘This doubt 
hung unbuttoned over a close dress of st 
let which sate tight to his bod ; he 
breeches of the same, but they did not rad 
lower than the lower part of the thigh, lat 
ing the knee exposed. His feet 
of the same fashion with the peasants, bité 
finer materials, and secured in the 
golden clasps. He had bracelets of gif 
upon his arms, and a broad collar! 


















same precious metal around his neck. Abad 





his waist he wore a richly-studded belt, 8 
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‘when those strangers are read: 


















whieh was stuck a short straight two-edyed 
sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to 
hang almost perpendicularly by his side. Be- 
hind his seat was hung a scarlet cloth cloak 
lined with fur, and a cap of the same mate- 
rials richly embroidered, which completed 
the dress of the opulent landholJer when he 
chose to go forth. A short boar spear, with 
abroad and bright steel heal, also reclined 

inst the back of his chair, which served 
him, when he walked abroad, for the pur- 
poses of a staff or of a weapon, as chance 
might require. : 

“ Several domestics, whose dress held vari- 
ous proportions betwixt the richness of their 
master’s, and the coarse and simple attire of 
Gurth the swineherd, watched the looks and 
waited the commands of the Saxon digni- 
tary.” 

By this personage, and in this place, the 
travellers are received with the hospitality of 
the times, though the leaders of the com- 
pany are hateful tu the owner of the man- 
sion. 

«“ ¢Aymer, the Prior Aymer? Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert?? muttered Cedric; ‘ Nor- 
mans both ;—but Norman or Saxon, the hos- 
pitality of Rotherwood must not be im- 
peached ; they are welcome, since they have 
chosen to halt—more welcome would they 
have been to have ridden further on their 
way—But it were unworthy to murmur 
for a night’s lodging and a night’s food; in 
the quality of guests at least, even Normans 
must suppress their insolence.—Go, UHunde- 
bert,’; he added, to a sort of major-domo 
who stood behind him with a white wand; 
“take six of the attendants, and introduce 
the strangers to the guests’ lodging. Look 
after their horses and mules, and ee their 
train lack nothing. Let them have change 
of vestments if they require it, and fire, and 
water to wash, and wine and ale; and bid 
the cooks add what they hasiily can to our 
evening meal; and let it be put on the board 
7 to share it. 
Say to them, Hundebert, that Cedrie would 
himself bid them welcome, but he is under 
avow never to step more than three steps 
frem the dais of his own hall to meet any 
who shares not the blood of Saxon royalty. 
Begone! sce them carefully tended; let 
theta not say in their pride, the Saxon churl 
has shewn at once his poverty and his ava- 

* 





‘yiee?? * 


“* Oswald, broach the oldest wine-cask ; 
place the best mead, the richest morat, the 
most sparkling cyder, the most odoriferous 
pigment, upon the board; fill the largest 

orns*—templars and Abbots love good 
wines and good measure.” * * * 

“The feast, which was spread upon the 
board, needed no apologies from the lord of 
the mansion. Swine’s flesh, dressed in se- 
yetal modes, appeared on the lower part of 
the board, as pt that of fowls, deer, goats, 


* These were drinks used by the Saxons as 





‘ we ‘are informed by Mr, Turner: Morat was 


made of honey flavoured with the juice of mul- 

es; Pigment was a sweet and rich liquor, 
composed of wine highly spiced, and swectened 
also with honey ; the other liquors need no ex- 
planation, LT. 
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and hares, and various kinds of fish, toge- 
ther with huge loaves and cakes of bread, 
and sundry confections made of fruits and 
honey. The smaller sort of wild-fowl, of 
which there was abundance, were not served 
up in platters, but brought in upon small 
wooden spits or broaches, and offered by the 
pages and domestics who bore them, to 
each guest in succession, who cut from them 
such a por s he pleased. Beside each 
person of rank, was placed a goblet of silver ; 
the lower board was accommodated with 
large drinking horns.” 

We omit a great deal of the ceremo- 
nies aud dialogue at this feast, which 
afford a fine specimen of the author's 
descriptive powers: we seem to be 
transported back six hundred years, and 
to have the customs and manners of the 
twelfth century before our eyes. We 
shall, however, quote here one exam- 
ple of the clown's quality. To a ques- 
tion from Rowena, for the latest news 
from Palestine.— 

“«T have little of importance to say, 
lady,’ answered Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbeit, 
‘excepting the confirmed tidings of a truce 
with Saladin.’ 

** He was interrupted by Wamba, who had 
taken his appropriated seat upon a chair, 
the back of which was decorated with two 
ass’s ears, and which was placed abdut 
two steps behind that of his master, who, 
from time to time, supplied him with vic- 
tuals from his own trencher ; a favour, how- 
ever, which the Jester shared with the fa- 
vourite dogs, of whom, as we have already 
notice, there were several in attendance. 
Here sat Wamba, with a small table before 
him, his heels tucked up against the bar of 
the chair, his cheeks sucked up so as to 
make his jaws resemble a pair of nut- 
crackers, and his eyes half shut, yet watch- 
ing witb alertness every opportunity to ex- 
ercise his licensed foolery. 

“© These truces with the infidels,’ he ex- 
claimed, without caring how suddenly he in- 
terrupted the stately Templar, ‘make an 
old man of me! 

*** Go to, knave, how so ?? said Cedric, his 
features prepared to receive favourably tie 
expected jest. 

*** Because,’ answered Wamba. ‘I remem- 
ber three of them in my day, each of which 
was to endure for the course of fifty years ; 
so that, by computation, I niust be at least a 
hundred and fifty years old.’ 

“<* T willwarrant you azainst dying of old 
age, however,’ said the Templar, who now 
recognized his friend of the forest; ‘ I will 
assure you from all deaths but a violent one, 
if you give such directions to way-farers, as 
you did this night to the Prior and nie.’ 

*** How, sirrah!’ said Cedric, ‘ misdirect 
travellers? We must have you whipt; you 
are at least as much rogue as fool.’ 

“**] pray tuee, uncle,’ answered the Jester, 
‘let my folly, for once, protect my roguery. 
I dil but make a mistake between my right 
hand and my left, and he might have par- 
doned a greater who took a fuol for his coun- 
sellor and guide.’ 





“< Conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of the porter’s page, who announced 
that there was a stranger at the grate, im- 
ploring adinittance and hospitality. 

«“* Admit him,’ said Cedric, ‘ be he who 
or what he may ;—a night like that which 
roars without, compels even wild animals to 
herd with tame, and to seek the protection of 
man, their mortal foe, rather than perish 
by the elements. Let his wants be minis- 
‘erable with all care—look to it, Oswald.” 

person thus announced is Isaac the 
Vork, and his reception by the whole 
T the assembly vividly shows the scorn and 
abhorrence, the insult and injustice, with 
which this despised and persecuted, but mo- 
ney-getting race, was treated in these dark 
and savage times. ‘The character of the 
Jew is exquisitely pourtrayed: it is one of 
those of mingled nature and avarice, the 
master - passion occasionally yielding to 
stronger instinct, which have of late been 
not unfrequently drawn both for the stage 
and in books, but never, we think, drawn 
so finely and forcibly. Isaac’s daughter Re- 
beeca, too, to whom we are afterwards in- 
troduced, is a charming character, and 
though Rowena is the nominal heroine, far 
superior to that lady in mental endowments, 
in energy, and in the interest which her ad- 
ventures inspire. But to return to the fa- 
ther— 

“ The reception of this person in the hall 
of Cedric the Saxon, was such as might have 
satisfied the mest prejudiced enemy of the 
tribes of Israel. Cedric himself coldly nod- 
ded in answer to the Jew’s repeated saluta- 
tions, and signed to him to take place at the 
lower end of the table, where, however, no 
one offered to make room for him. On the 
contrary, as he passed along the file, cast- 
ing a tnnid supplicating glance, and turned 
towards each of those who occupied the 
lower end of the board, the Saxon domes- 
tics squared their shoulders, and continued 
to devour their supper with great persever- 
ance, paying not the least attention to the 
wants of the new guest. The attendants of 
the Abbot crossed themselves, with looks of 
pions horror, and the very heathen Saracens, 
(the swarthy attendants of Brian) as Tsaac 
drew near them, curled up their whiskers 
with indignation, and laid-their hands on 
their poniards, as if ready to rid themselves 
hy the most desperate means from the ap- 
prehended contamination of his nearer ap- 
proach.” © © «& 

“* While Isaac thus stood an outcast in 
the present society, like his people among 
the nations, looking in vain for welcome or 
resting place, the Pilgrim who sat by the 
chimney took compassion upon him, and 
resigned his seat, saying briefly, ‘ Old man, 
my garments are dried, my hunger is ap- 
peased, thou art both wet and fasting.’ So 
saying, he gathered together and brought to 
a flame, th@decaying brands which lay scat- 
tered on the ample hearth; took from the 
larger board a mess of pottage and seethed 
kid, placed it upon the small table at which 
he had himself supped, and without waiting 
the Jew’s thanks, went to the other side of 
the hall;—whether from unwillingness to 
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hold more close communication with the 
object of his benevolence, or from a wish to 
draw near to the upper end of the table, 
seemed uncertain.” 

It has probably struck our readers that 
this pilgrim is no other than Wilfrid of Ivan- 
me the son ts Cedric, returned from the 

oly Land in that straggling way by which 
sibs of Coeur de Lion’s Si hits agsliel 
their country during the base imprisonment 
of their sovereign. He contradicts an asser- 
tion of Bois-Guilbert, relative to the feats 
of the warriors in Palestine, and the res 
is a challenge from the Templar to Ivanhoe 
“* when he comes within the four seas of Bri- 
tain.” 

lt is not easy to convey an idea of 
the soul-stirring power with which this 
and other chivalrous scenes are written 
Surely he who has wrought them to so 
sublime a pitch would have been a min- 
strel fit for the noblest heroes and demi- 
gods of antient times. 


In the allotment of their places for re- 
pose, the pilgrim sleeps in a cell between 
that where the Jew lies and that of Gurth 
the Swineherd. In the morning, having 
from his knowledge of jamal Goameben, 
detected a plot between Bois-Guilbert and 
his satellites to way-lay and plunder Isaae, 
he warns the unfortunate Israelite of his 
danger, and finally, disclosing himself to 
Gurth, enables him to escape, and conveys 
him in safety to Sheffield. In gratitude for 
this unwonted protection from a Christian, 
Isaac gives Ivanhoe a scroll to the rich Jew 
Kirgath Jairam of Lombardy, residing in 
Leicester, telling him—*“‘ ‘ he hath on sale 
six Milan harnesses, the worst would suit a 
crowned head—ten goodly steeds, the worst 
might mount a king, were he to do battle 
for his throne. Of these he will give thee’ 
thy choice, with every thing else that can 
furnish thee forth for the tournament : when 
it is over, thou wilt return them safely— 
unless thou shouldst have wherewith to pay 
their value to the owner.’ 

“<* But Isaac,’ said the Pilgrim, smiling, 
‘ dost thou know'that in these sports, the 
arms and steed of the knight he is un- 
horsed are forfeit to his victor? Now I may 
be unfortunate, and so lose what I cannot 
replace or repay.’ 
as : ad to epee sentra at astounded at 
this possibility: but collecting his courage, 
he replied hastily, ‘ No—no—no—It >. 
possible—TI will not think so. The blessing 
of our father will be upon thee. Thy lance 
will be powerful as the rod of Moses.’ 

“** So saying, he was turning his mule’s 
head away, when the Palmer in his turn, 
took hold of his gaberdine.’ ‘ Nay, but 


Isaac, thou knowest not all the risk. The ral 


_ steed may be slain, the armour injured—for 
I will spare neither horse nor man. Besides, 
these of thy tribe give. nothing g for nothing ; 

something must be paid for their use.’ 

“«* The Jew twisted himself in his saddle, 
oe 0 ae is -* of -, cholic ; but his 
er feelings predominated over those which 
were mont “nollie to him. ‘I care not,’ 





he Said, ‘I care not—let me go. If there 
is damage, it will cost you nothing—if there 
is usage money, Kirgath Jairam will forgive 
it for the sake of his kinsman Isaac. Fare 
thee well!—Yet hark thee, good youth,’ 
said he, turning about, ‘ thrust thyself not 
too forward into this vain hurley burley— 
I speak not for endangering the steed, and 
coat of armour, but for the sake of thine 
own life and limbs.’ . 

“** Gramercy for thy caution,’ said the 
Palmer, again smiling; ‘I will use th 
courtesy frankly, and it will go hard with 
ime but I will requite it.’ ” 

A historical coup d’ceil over the state of the 
country brings us to this tournament, a device 
of John’s to acquire popularity, and concert 
measures for usurping the throne. The tour- 
iiament itself is described at length, and in 
the most striking and admirable manner: 
our only excuse for not copying the details 
is, that our page would not suffice to contain 
them. The pomp of chivalry, the assem- 
blage of spectators, the political links in the 
transaction, and the individual events con- 
nected with the structure of the romance 
form a whole as captivating as we remember 
ever to have contemplated. 

In certain disputes for places, Isaac and 
Rebecca are brought into collision with 
Cedric, Rowena, and Athelstane. Prince 
John, a borrower from the Jew, insists 
on his being received into the Saxon gal- 
lery, which infidel contamination is man- 
fully resisted by Cedric ; and fatal conse- 
quences would have resulted, had not Wamba 
barred the approach of the Hebrew by op- 
posing him with a shield of brawn, which 
he had in store for another purpose. 

‘“* Finding the abomination of his tribe 
opposed to his very nose, while the Jester, 
at the same time, flourished his wooden 
sword above his head, the Jew recoiled, 
missed his footing, and rolled down the 
steps,—an excellent jest to the spectators, 
who set up a loud laughter, in which prince 
John and his attendants heartily joined. 

“« ¢ Deal me the prize, cousin Prince,’ said 
Wamba; ‘J have vanquished my foe in 
fair fight wifh sword and shield,’ he added, 
brandishing the brawn in one hand and the 
wooden sword in the other. 

*©* Who, and what art thou, noble cham- 
pion?’ said Prince John, still laughing. 

“** A fool, by right of descent,’ answered 
the Jester ; ‘ 1am Wamba, the son of Wit- 
less, who was the son of Weatherbrain, who 
was the son of an Alderman.’ 

‘*< Make room for the Jew in front of the 
lower ring,’ said Prince John, not unwil- 
ling perhaps to seize an apology to desist 
from his original purpose; ‘to place the 
vanquished beside the victor were false he- 


“**Knave upon fool were worse,’ answered 
the Jester, ‘and Jew upon bacon worst of 
all.’ 

“* Gramercy! good fellow,’ cried Prince 
John, ‘thou pleas:st me—Here, Isaac, 
lend me a lof byzants.’ 

“ As the Jew, s'unned by the request, 
afraid to refuse, and unwilling to comply, 
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fumbled in the furred bag which hung by his 
girdle, and was perhaps endeavouring to as. 
certain how few coins might pass for a hand. 
ful, the Prince stooped from his jennet and 
settled Isaac’s doubts by snatching the-pouch 
itself from his side ; and flinging to Wambe 
a couple of the gold pieces which it contaj 

he pursued his career round the lists, leay. 
ing the Jew to the derision of those around 
him, and himself receiving as much 
plause from the spectators as if he had done 
some honest and honourable action,’ ” 

The latter observation is one of a mul: 
titude of fine touches which are spread 
through this work, and to which our 
narrative review cannot render the just 
homage. 

In the lists the five Norman challengers, 
including the templar, overcome all 
nents, till Ivanhoe appears, (without d 
vulging himself) and conquers them allin 
succession ; four in chivalrous sport, but 
de Bois-Guilbert in mortal combat. The un- 
known victor of right clects the Queen of 
Love and Beauty, and Rowena is named. 
“ It was, (says the author, piquantly) worth 
while to see the different conduct of the 
beauties who underwent this examination, 
during the time it was going forward. Some 
blushed, some assumed an air of pride and 
dignity, some looked straight forward, and 
essayed to seem utterly unconscious of what 
was going on ; some endeavoured to forbear 
siniling, and there were two or three who 
laughed outright. There were also some 
who dro their veils over their charms ; 
but, as the Wardour Manuscript says these 
were beauties of ten years standing, it may 
be supposed that, having had their full share 
of such vanities, they were willing to with- 
draw their claim, in order to give a fair 
chance to the rising beauties of the age.” 

The Jew’s situation during the con- 
flict is also most characteristically ludi- 
crous. 

“‘ Father Abraham !” said Isaac of York, 
when the first course was run betwixt the 
Templar and the Disinherited Knight, “ how 
fiercely that Gentile rides! Ah, the good 
horse that was brought all the long way from 
Barbary, he takes no more care of him than 
if he were a wild ass’s colt—and the noble 
armour, that was worth so many sequins to 
Joseph Pareira, the armourer of Milan, be- 
sides seventy in the hundred of profits, he 
cares for it as little as if he had found it in 
the highways.’ : 

“4 “if he risks his own person and limbs, 
father,’ said Rebecca, “in doing such @ 
dreadful battle, he can scarce be expected to 
save his horse and armour.’ 

“ «Child !’ replied Isaac, somewhat heated, 
« thou knowest not what thou speakest—His 
neck and limbs are his own, but his horse 
and armour belong to——Holy Jacob ! what 
was I about to say!—Nevertheless, it isa 
good youth—See Rebecca! see, he is aga 
about to go up to battle against the Philis- 
tine—Pray, child—pray for the safety of the 
good youth,—and of the speedy horse, and 
the rich armour.—God of my fathers!” he 
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ix exclaimed, ‘ he hath conquered, and 
the uncircumcised Philistine hath fallen be- 
fore his lance,—even as Ogg the King of Ba- 
shan, and Sihon, king ofthe Amorites, fell 
hefore the sword of our fathers !—Surely he 
shall take their gold and their silver, and their 

orses, oa their armour = brass and 

teel, for a prey and for a spoil.’ 
“ The oak pled did the worthy Jew 
lay during every course that was run, 
~ +4 failing to hazard a hasty ealeulation 
concerning the value of the horse and ar- 
mour which was forfeited to the champion 

upon each new success.” 

At the end of the first day’s combats, our 
honest friend Gurth, who has been squire to 


his young master on the occasion, is dis- 


ed to Ashby to pay Isaac out of the 
redemption-money of the vanquished knights 
for the armour and horse. His interview and 
settlement are happily described, and his re- 
wards (especially from Rebecca,) so hand- 
some, that in departing, he bursts into the 
following heartfelt soliloquy :—‘ By St. 
Dunstan,’ said Gurth, as he stumbled up the 
dark avenue, ‘ this is no Jewess, but an angel 
from heaven! Ten zecchins from my brave 
oung master—twenty from this pearl of 
hi ! happy , Me !—Such another, 
Gurth, will redeem thy bondage, and make 
thee a brother as free of thy guild as the best. 
And thea de [ lay down my swineherd’s horn 
and staff, and take the freeman’s sword and 
buckler, and follow my young master to the 
death, without hiding either my face or my 
name.” 

It ought perhaps to have been stated be- 
fore, mn the district and period of which we 
have been treating, were those rendered im- 
mortal by the exploits of Robin Hood and 
his merry men. These figure largely on the 
canvass of Ivanhoe; and it was Gurth’s 
chance to encounter them on his way back 
to his master. He recommends himself how- 
ever, to the gang, by beating the miller at 

uarter staff, and is allowed to escape scot- 


The second day of the tournament is a 
grand melay, in which Ivanhoe is 
again the victor, but only through the inter- 
position of another stranger knight, in black 
armour, who saves him from the overwhelin- 
ing foree of de Bois-Guilbert, aided by two 
powerful anxiliaries; and all directing their 
efforts against the single knight. After the 
fray; the black warrior disappears, and is 
indeed, no other than Coeur de Lion himself. 
“Thus, (says the | pyr historian) ended 
the memorable field of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
one of the most gallantly contested tourna- 
ments of that age; for although only four 
knights, including one who was smothered 
by the heat of his armour, had died upon the 
field, ye upwards of thirty were desperately 
wounded, four or five of whom never reco- 
vered. Several more were disabled for life ; 
and those who escaped best carried the marks 
of the conflict to the grave with them. 
Hence it is always mentioned in the old re- 
cords, as the gentle and free passage of Arms 


of Ashby.’ 
In the ensuing s Locksley, a sturdy 
yeoman, alias Robin Hood, carries off the 
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prize of archery, by splitting a willow at five 
score yards ; and the first volume concludes 
with the particulars of a feast given by John, 
at which the Normans, as usual, insult their 
Saxon guests. 

The second volume restores the black 
knight to us, and in jovial company ; for be- 
ing bewildered in the forest, he makes his way 
into the cell of the monk of Copmanhurst, or 
St. Dunstan’s Well—the renowned friar Tuck 
of the Robinhood ballads. They prove two 
o souls, as ‘will be seen from their bal- 

ads, with which we have enriched our poet- 
ical department. But while the happy mo- 
narch and the stealer of his deer are enjoy- 
ing themselves as if there was not a sorrow 
in the world, Cedric, Rowena, Athelstane, 
Isaac, his daughter, and Ivanhoe, whom the 
latter is removing in a litter from Ashby 
(where he had been severely wounded, and 
whom this damsel has tended as an affectionate 
leach), are nearly at the same moment made 
risoners by the Norman barons de Bois-Guil- 
rt, Front-de-beeuf, and de Bracy. The 
object of this surprize is to force Rowena to 
wed the latter knight; and Bois-CGuilbert 
assails the noble minded Rebecca, while Front- 
de-Beeuf, to whose castle the captives are car- 
ried, applies himself to extract money by tor- 
tures from the Jew. The faithful Gurth and 
Wamba escape—meet Robin Hood and his 
outlaws, and these, disturbing the black 
knight and his boon companion at their de- 
votions (to the — and wine), unite to 
attempt a rescue of the Saxons to whom 
they are attached, in preference to the Nor- 
mans with their severe forest laws. 

The scene now dwells for some time at 
the brutal Front-de-boeuf’s castle, where the 
several ruffian-knights pursue their several 
infamous courses. Rowena repulses de Bra- 
cy, who is the most honourable, or rather 
the least hardened of the three, with modest 
dignity : Rebecca, by a more desperate dis- 
play of resolution, defeats de Bois-Guilbert 
for the time; and just as Front-de-Beeuf has 
directed poor Isaac to be broiled, in order 
to extort his darling wealth from him, the 
assault of the castle by the black knight and 
his confederates prevents his purpose. In 
this part there is « fine trait of nature, and 
we cannot help quoting it. The Jew is in. 
treating for the release of his child, inno- 
cent and unpolluted: he had previously 
agreed to the demands of the ruthless baron, 
when this insulting scoundrel answers to a 
petition that Rebecca shall go forth— 

“«* Thy daughter!’ said Front-de-Beuf, 
as if surprised,—‘ By - heavens, Isaac, I 
would I had known of this. I deemed that 
yonder black-browed girl had been thy con- 
cubine, and I gave her to be a handmaiden to 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, after the fashion 
of patriarchs and heroes of the days of old, 
who set us in these matters a wholesome 


—— 

“The yell which Isaac raised at this un- 
feeling communication made the very vault 
to ring, and astounded the tivo Saracens so 
much that they let go their-hold of the Jew. 
He availed himself of his enlargement to 
throw himself on the pavement, ant slasp 
the knees of Front-de-Beeuf. 
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«<< Take all that you have asked,’ said he, 
Sir knight—take ten times more—reduce 
me tq ruin and to beggary, if thou wilt,— 
nay, pierce me with thy poniard, broil me 
on that furnace, but spare my daughter, de- 
liver her in safety oat honour !—As_ thou 
art born of weman, spare the honour of a 
helpless maiden—She is the image of my 
deceased Rachael, she is the last of: six 
pledges of her love—Will you deprive a wi- 
dowed husband of his sole remaming com- 
fort?—Will you reduce a father to wish 
that his only living child was laid beside 
her dead mother, in the tomb of our fa- 
thers ?’ 

“« « T would,’ said the Norman, somewhat 
relenting, ‘ that I had known of this before. 
I thought your race had loved nothing save 
their money-bags.” 

“ «Think not so humbly of us,’ said 
Isaac, eager to improve the moment of ap- 
parent sympathy; ‘the hunted fox, the 
tortured wild-cat, loves its young—the des- 
pised and persecuted race of Abraham love 
their children.’ 

“* ¢ Be it so,’ said Front-de-Beeuf; ‘ I will 
believe it in future, Isaac, for thy very sake— 
But it aids us not now, I cannot help what 
has happened, or what is to follow ; my word 
is passed to my comrade in arms, nor would 
I break it for ten Jews and Jewesses to 
boot. Besides, why shouldst thou think evil 
is to come to the girl, even if she became 
Bois-Guilbert’s booty ?” 

“* © There will, there must,’ exclaimed 
Isaac, wringing his hayds in agony ; ‘ when 
did Templars breathe aught but cruelty to 
men and dishonour to women?’ 

gh of an infidel,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, 
with =alles eyes, and not sorry, perhaps, 
to seize a pretext for working himself into a 
passion, ‘ blaspheme not the Holy Order of 
the Temple of Zion, but take thought in- 
stead to pay me the ransom thou hast pro- 
mised, or woe betide thy Jewish throat.’ 

“« « Robber and villain !’ said the Jew, re- 
torting the insults gf his oppressor with pas- 
sion, which, however impotent, he now 
found it impossible to bridle, ‘I will pay 
thee nothing—not one silver penny will I 
pay thee, unless my daughter is delivered to 
me.’ 

“ « Art thou in thy senses, Israelite ?’ 
said the Norman, sternly—‘ Has thy flesh 
and blood a charm against heated iron and 
scalding oil?’ 

“<* T care not!’ said the Jew, rendered @espe- 
rate by paternal affection ; ‘do thy worst. My 
daughter is my flesh and blood, dearer to me 
a thousand times than those limbs which thy 
cruelty threatens. No silver will I give 
thee, unless I were to pour it molten down 
thy avaricious throat—no, not a silver pen- 
ny will I give thee, Nazarene, were it to 
save thee from the deep damnation thy 
whole life has merited! ‘Take my life if thou 
wilt, and say, the Jew, amidst his tortures, 
knew how to disappoint the Christian.’ 

“© * We shall see that,’ said Front-de- 
Beeuf, ‘ for by the blessed rood, which is the 
abomination of thy accursed tribe, thou 
shalt feel the extremities of fire and steel.— 
Strip him, slaves, and chain him down upon 
the bars.” 
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“In spite of the feeble struggles of the 
okt man, the Saracens had already torn 
from him his upper garment, and were pro- 
ceeding totally to disrobe him, when the 
sound of a bugle twice winded without the 
castle, penetrated even to the recesses of the 
dungeon, and immediately after, voices were 
heard calling for Sir Reginald Front-de- 
Beuf. Unwilling to be found engaged in 
his “hellish occupation, the savage baron 
gave the slaves a signal to restore Isanc’s 
garment, and quitted the dungeon with his 
attendants.” 

There follows a rather long, but still vivid 
and interesting account, of the siege of Tor- 
quilstone; though there is not much art dis- 
played in making the fate of all the prison- 
ers depend on the same incident,—the blow- 
ing of the besiegers’ horns. The details of 
the siege we must relinquish, and also the 
story of Ulrica,’a Saxon lady, but disho- 
noured and profligate, who is an inmate of 
the place, and avenges herself on Front-de- 
beeuf, by ——— him alive in his chamber, 
after he is wounded in the assault. Rebec- 
ca still tends Ivanhoe, with an unpresuming 
and hopeless love ; and a delightful part of the 
description of the contest, is elicited by the 
happy contrivance, that she should stand at a 
window, (a fine subject for painting, p. 289, 
Vol. 2.) and tell the wounded and impatient 
hero what happens. We can only give 
part of this powerful appeal to the feelings. 

«© « The assailants have won te barriers, 
have they not ?’ said Ivanhoe. 

«<« They have—they have—and they press 
the besieged hard upon the outer wall ; some 
plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and en- 
deavour to ascend upon the shoulders of 
each other—down go stones, beams, and 
trunks of trees upon their heads, and as 
fast as they bear the wounded to the rear, 
fresh men supply their place in the assault— 
Great God! hast thou given men thine own 
image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced 
by the hands of their brethren !’ 

«Think not of that,’ replied Ivanhoe ; 
‘this is no time for such thoughts.—Who 
yield ?—who push their way ?” 

«<* The ladders afe thrown down,’ replied 
Rebecca, shuddering : ‘ the soldiers lie gro- 
velling under them like crushed reptiles— 
The besieged have the better.’ 

“© Saint George strike for us,’ said the 
knight ; ‘ do the false yeomen give way ?” 

«No? exclaimed Rebecca, ‘ they bear 
themselves right yeomanly—the black knight 
a srenthes' tae postern with his huge axe— 
the thundering blows which he deals, you 
may hear them above all the din and shouts 
of the battle—Stones and beams are hailed 
down on the bold champion—he regards 
them no more than if they were thistle<iown 
or feathers.’ 

««« By Saint John of Acre,’ said Ivan- 
hoe, raising himself joyfully on his couch, 
« methought there was but one man in Eng- 
land that might do such a deed.’ 

“<The postern gate shakes,’ continued 
Rebecca ; ‘ it crashes—it is splintered by his 
blows—they rush in—the outwork is won— 
Oh God !—they hurl the defenders from the 


battlements—thcy throw them into the moat 








—O men, if ye be indeed men, spare them 
that can resist no longer !’ 

“* Phe bridge—the bridge which com- 
municates with the castle—have they won 
that pass ;’ exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

*«* No,’ replied’ Rebecea, ‘ the Templar 
has destroyed the plank on which they cross- 
ed—few of the defenders escaped with him 
into the castle—the shricks and cries which 
you hear tell the fate of the others—Alas ! I 
see that it is still more difficult to look upon 
victory than upon battle.’ ” 


It is well to tack to this brilliant pas- 
sage, the slight mark of ennui which 
we must stamp on Ivanhoe. The nar- 
rative now flags a little; and whether 
from the nature of the subject, forbid- 
ding what is most captivating, the pic- 
ture of domestic and social life, or from 
dwelling perhaps too long (as we have 
no fellow feeling with them) on roman- 
tic incidents, unknown to our civilized 
day, and to be accounted for on other 
principles than those that actuate us ; 
we certainly experience a degree of fa- 
tigue, which even the exquisite skill of 
the author can only occasionally relieve, 
and does not dissipate. 


After the taking of Torquilstone, the fo- 
rest outlaws dccupy the ground, and all we 
shall say of this part is, that they comport 
themselves agreeably to their nerd cha- 
racters, and do credit to St. Nicholas and 
the equitable jurisdiction of merry Sher- 
wood. Bois-Guilbert has in his escape car- 
ried off Rebecca, and the entire interest of 
the last volume hangs on her destiny. The 
grand prior of the Knights Templars having 
arrived in England to reform the licentious- 
ness of his order, the lovely Jewess is se- 
lected as a victim, and, the cruel love of de 
Bois-Guilbert attributed to witchcraft, she 
is brought to trial for sorcery. There is a 
grandeur of soul in her defence which adds 
wonderfully to the imposing pageant. In 
her extremity she demands trial liv battle. 

“<* Dameel,’ says the, prior, ‘ if the pity 
I feel for thee arise from any practice thinc 
evil arts have made on me, great is thy guilt. 
But I rather judge it the kinder feelings of 
nature which grieves that so goodly a form 
should be a vessel of perdition. Repent, 
my daughter—confess thy witchcrafts—turn 
thee from thine evil faith—embrace this holy 
emblem, and all shall yet be well with thee 
here and hereafter.- In some sisterhood of 
the strictest order, shalt thou have time for 
prayer and fitting penance, and that repent- 
ance not to be repented of. This do and 
live—what has the law of Moses done for 
thee that thou shouldst die for it ?’ 


“« Tt was the law of my fathers,’ said Re-, 


becca, ‘ it was delivered in thunders and in 
storms upon the mountain of Sinai, in cloud 
and iu fire. This, if ye are Christians, ye 
helieve—it is, you say, recalled, but so my 
teachers have not taught me.’ 

**« Let our chaplain,’ said Beaumanoir, 
a forth, and tell this obstinate infi- 
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“ « Forgive the interruption,’ said Rebe. 
ca, meekly ; ‘IT am a maiden, unskilled to 
dispute for my religion, but I can die for it, 
if it be God’s will. Let me pray your aq. 
swer to my demand of a champicn? 

“« * Give me her glove,’ said Beaumanoiy. 
‘ This is, indeed,’ he continued, as he looked 
at the flimsy texture and slender fingers 
‘a slight and frail gage for a purpose go 
deadly—Seest thou, Rebecca, as this thin 
and hght glove of thine is to one of oy 
heavy steel gauntlets, so is thy cause to that 
of the Temple, for it is our Order which thoy 
hast defied.’ 

“ ¢ Cast my innocence into the scale,’ an. 
swered Rehecea, ‘ and the glove of silk shall 
outweigh the glove of iron.’ 

“ «Then thon dost persist in thy refusal tp 
confess thy guilt, and in that bold challenge 
which thou hast made ? 

“«T do persist, noble sir,’ answered Re. 
beeca. 

“« «So be it then, in the name of Heayen? 
said the grand master; and may God shew 
the right! ” 

Bois-Guilbert is appointed champion for 
the accusation, and three days limited for the 
production of a warrior on behalf of the up. 
happy Rebecca. She sends forth a messen- 
ger to — her father with her condition, 
and bid him carry the news to Ivanhoe, 
The old man’s grief is very affecting. 

***She liveth, but it is as Daniel, who 
was called Belteshazzar, even when within 
the den of the lions. She is captive unto 
those men of Belial, and they will. wreak 
their cruelty upon her, sparing neither for 
her youth nor her comely favour. ©! she 
was as a crown of green palins to my grey 
locks ; and she must wither in a night, like 
the gourd of Jonah.—Child of my love!— 
child of my old age!—oh, Rebecca, daughter 
of Rachael! the darkness of the shadow of 
death hath encompassed thee.’ ” 

Ivanhoe is at Athelstane’s castle, where 
the funeral ceremony of that chief, slain at 
Torquilstone, is going forward, and where 
Coeur de Lion reconciles his favourite to 
Cedric. Richard himself, in traversing the 
forest, is attacked by a band of assassins, in- 
fluenced by his brother John, and his advi- 
ser Fitzurse ; and rescued by the outlaws, 
who, on Wamba’s blowing a horn presented 
to tle black knight after the sacking of Tor- 
quilstone, appear and defeat the murderers. 
The revival of Athelstane, who, it turns out, 
has been only stunned, and secreted as dead 
by the monks, his heirs, is the most impro- 
bable event in the romance. When heisre- 
suscitated, he abjures all pretensions to Row- 
ena in favour of Ivanhoe, and all claims to 
the crown, in favour of “ Richard of Ab- 
jou,” or, as that brave king corrects the 
title, of “ Richard of England”—an example 
worthy of being followed by those who 
stile our present English reigning family, the 
house of Hanover or Brunswick. The ac- 
count of Athelstane’s resentment against the 
monks drops the curtain upon that unamia 
ble relic of Saxon royalty, in a way most 
dramatically just. 

“Tt seems that, after all his deadly menaces 
against the Abbot of Saint Edmund's, Athel- 
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stane’s spirit of revenge, what between the 
natural indolent kindness of his own dispo- 
sition, what through the prayers of his 
mother Edith, attached, like most ladies, 
(of the period) to the clerical order, had ter- 
Sate in his keeping the. Abbot and his 
monks in the dungeons of Conningsburg for 
three days on a meagre diet. For this atro- 
city the Abbot menaced him with excommu- 
nication, and made out a dreadful list of 
complaints in the bowels and stomach, suf- 
fered by himself and his monks, in conse- 
quence of the tyrannical and unjust impri- 
sonment they had sustained. With this 
controversy, and with the means he had 
adopted to counteract this clerical persecu- 
tion, Cedric found the mind of his friend 
Athelstane so fully occupied, that it had no 
room for another idea.”” 

Ivanhoe, weak with his wound, and badly 
mounted, enters the lists as the champion 
of Rebecca, and the result is strikingly ef- 
fective. ; 

“ The trumpets sounded, and the knights 
charged each other in full career. The 
wearled horse of Iwanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rider, went down, as all had ex- 
pected, before the well aimed lance and vi- 
vorous steed of the Templar. This issue of 
the combat all had expected ; but although 
the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, 
touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, that cham- 
pion, to the astonishment of all who beheld 
it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrups, and 
fell in the lists. 

“Tyanhoe, extricating himself from his 
fallen horse, was soon on foot, hastening to 


. mend his fortune with his sword ; but his 


antagonist arose not. Wilfrid, placing his 
foot oa his breast, and the sword’s point to 
his throat, commanded him to yield him, or 
die on the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no 
answer. 

“«Slay him not, Sir Knight,’ cried the 
Grand Master, ‘ unshriven and unabsolved— 
kill not body and soul. We allow him van- 
quished.’ , 

“ He descended into: the lists, and com- 
manded them to unhelm the conquered 
champion. His eyes were closed—the dark 
red flush was still on his brow, As they 
looked on him in astonishment, the eyes 
opened—but they were fixed and glazed. 
The flush passed from his brow, and gave 
way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed 
by the lance of his enemy, he had died a vie- 
tim to the violence of his own contending 
passion. 

“ «This is indeed the judgment of God,’ 
said the Grand Master, looking upwards—- 
* Fiat voluntas tua ! 

The nuptials of Ivanhoe and Rowena; the 
reception of the outlaws into royal favour ; 
and the departure of Isaac and we for 
Spain, wind up this most picturesque and 

vray Beans ye work. The final in- 
terview between Rebecca and Rowena is a 
very simple and touching passage, and is 
perhaps recommended, by being one of the 
few 8 etches of what may be termed private 
interoourse in a state of society, where men 
as it were lived in public, and women scaree- 


ly ig a place of sutticient consequence 
to lift them into notice. . 


pression of the Jews, the tyranny of religious 
orders, the licence of the high, and the 
wretchedness of the low, in colours so faith- 
ful and potent, that while we read, we seem 
to breath the air of times long past, and 
(such is the spell) forget the civilization of 
our own experience, and yield up our own 
imagination to the fiction of this great ne- 
cromancer. 


this extraordinary work (pages 107 and 
but as Bolingbroke said of the Duke of 
ed his avarice, “‘ He was so great a 


man that I have forgot his failings’’... 
even must we suy, “ it is so noblea 


plates are ten in nunber, and the vignettes 


general view of Pola, the amphitheatre, 
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Ivanhoe, indeed, must not be viewed in a 
light which has reference at all to modern 
times. It is, as we have said, @ romance; 
and so considered, is a performance of un- 
equalled excellence. The characters are 
drawn with all the skill of the Tales of my 
Landlord ; their keeping perfect, and the 
events in which they are involved, are admir- 
ably calculated to bring them out upon the 
canvas. Thus from the king downwards, to 
Gurth the thrall, all are distinguished by 
their proper attributes, and by the senti- 
ments which may be fairly thought to belong 
to their relative stations in the age in which 
they flourish. With respect to the broader 
and more general features of the picture, it 
scems to us that the writer has nearly ex- 
hausted the subject. His prolific pencil has 
painted the Saxon Hall, the Norman Castle, 


tournay, the trial, the combat, the siege, 
the funeral rite, the abbey luxury, the op- 


We could point out a few lapses in 
142, in the first vol. afford instances) ; 


Marlborough, when some one mention- 


production, that we cannot remember 
its defects.” 





Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of Pola, 
in Istria. By Thomas Allason, architect. 
The plates engraved by W. B. Cooke, G. 
Cooke, Henry Moses, and Cosmo Arm- 
strong. . London, 1819, super-royal folio, 
pp. 67. 

As a work of art, this book is one of that 
select number which do honour to the coun- 
try where they are produced; it is indeed, a 
beautiful and superb performance. The 


four. The former consist of a frontispiece 
composition, displaying the principal archi- 
tectural antiquities of Pola, a view of Trieste, 


temple of Augustus, posterior view of the 
two temples, arch of the Sergii, side 
view of the same, gateway, and plans: the 
latter of the Acropolis of Athens, fragments 
found at Elis, and of Stele, and an antique 
statue of Bacchus,—which last, by the way, 
we suppose to be a correct representation, 
though the proportions of the fon are mi- 
serably incorrect, the body too short for the 
limbs, and the pelvis elongated in a manner 
so near to caricature, as terribly to impeach 
the sculpture of the age te which the figure 


belongs. The engraving by Mosca is never- 


the outlaw Greenwood, the banquet, the 


§23 


The frontispicee, by G. Cooke, from a 

drawing by Turner, is very grand, though 

perhaps, had more perspective been observed 

between the gate and the amphitheatre, the 

effect would have been nobler still. Taking 

the chief of the other pieces in the order in 

which they occur, we have to notice the 

Athenian Acropolis, an exquisite vignette 

from the same graver: the distance, especi- 

ally on the left, is possessed of extraordinary 

merit. The view of Trieste, W. B. Cooke, 
is also a sweet thing, though we cannot well 
account for certain shadows on the water, 

nor approve of that sert of rotten touch 
which is seen on the foreground. A dark 
mass on the right, however, gives a charm 
to the soft lines of the recec port and 
mountains. The general view of Pola is 
charming ; its delightful site on a spacious 
hay, enlivened by figures which ane good 
idea of its population (consisting of about 
700 fisherman), and varied by trees, which 
we should ascribe to the pencil of Turner, 
afforded scope to the talents of G. Cooke, 
and he has availed himself of it in a free and 
characteristic style. The water, the little 
wooded peninsula, the town and’ country, 
and the sublime amphitheatre, which as well 
as the other buildings, is of the Augustan 
era, are all delineated with a master hand. 
The next plate is of this amphitheatre, an 
ellipsis whose largest diameter is nearly 
north and south and measures 436.6;4, its 
shortest 346.2, and its height in the more 
perfect parts, 97 feet. This splendid edifice, 
therefore, is scarcely exceeded in magnifi- 
cence by the Colliscum at Rome, and its di- 
mensions are little inferior to the amphi- 
theatre of Verona. The plate is ably 
executed ; but still we have slightly to com- 
plain of a rottenness in the foreground. The 
temple of Augustus is simply great, though 
the light appears to be artificially thrown 
over the design. The posterior view of the 
two temples we do not consider so excellent ; 
nor the arch of the Sergii; for though 
nothing can surpass the architecture of the 
latter, the figures are but slovenly, and intro- 
duced without that natural foree and detach- 
ment from the buildings, which they ought 
to possess even in shadow, and far more 
under the light of day. The side view is 
superior in this respect ; nor should we indeed 
remark upon the others, did we not esteem 
these plates altogether as gems of the fore- 
most order in engraving. The gateway, @ 
pleasing subject, is one of the most ecaptivat- 
ing of these views ; the figures are in their 
proper places, the architecture rich, and 
and what there is of perspective admirable. 

Upon the whole, were we to continue our 
strictures, we should harmily be able to find 
terms of approbation for the varied graces of 
these productions, which do equal honour to 
the taste of Mr. Allason, and the skill of 
the artists more mechanically employed 
upon them. 

Of the literary portion of this volume, we 
have yet something to say. ‘The author and 
two Messrs. (not Mr, Stanhopes, as he care- 
lessly writes) Stanhope went to Pola, by boats 
from ‘Trieste, in 1814, and examined that 





theless finely done. 


place soon after the French had evacuated 





it, destroying as usual, some of its finest 
remains. But it is singular, that the business 
of destruction exposed’ new matter; for in 
.blowing up some parts, other antiquities were 
discovered ; and thus Mr. Allason’s work is 
not only more accurate and complete with 
— to antiquities, only indifferently des- 
cribed by preceding travellers, but has the 
advantage of bringing us acquainted with 
others previously unknown. The gatewa 
was enclosed concealed, till the Frenc 
reduced the walls and citadel to ruins. 

But the most generally interesting portion 
of the letter-press is a description of Istr’a 
and Dalmatia, from an Itinerary of F. L. 
Cassas; and from this we shall offer a few 
selections, which seem to us to be both 
curious and entertainiiz. Passing by a little 
sentimentality and egotism in the commence- 
ment, we shall not dwell long on the con- 
tenis which relate to the early history of 
this region and its connection with the 
Roman empire. That Illyria was the com- 
mon name, including Istria, Dalmatia, and 
perhaps Liburnia,—that the wrecked nations 
of the Carpians and Sarmatians, were trans- 
ported thither by Dioc!etian and Constantine, 
—and that many of the imperial ars drew 
hence their sinews and made this their 
theatre, are facts well known to the histo- 
rical reader. During the darker aud later 
ages, these territories had their full share of 
the horrors of barbarity. Basil the Second, 
having defeated their deferiders in a pitched 
battle (anno 1014), killed 5000, and took 
15,000 prisoners. This monster caused his 
captives to be divided into companies of one 
hundred ; ninety-nine in each he deprived of 
sight, and to the hundreth man left one eye, 
that he might lead his miserable companions 
to their king—whose heart was broken by 
the dismal spectacle. 

From this period, alternately swayed by 
the Venetians (whose Doge took the title of 
Duke of Dalmatia) ; by the Kings of Hun- 
gary; by adventurers of their own; by the 
Turks (who entered in 1366); ig on by 
‘Huns, Goths, Saracens, Normans, Croats, 
Servians, and Sclavonians by turns; this 
wretched country was for agés a prey to an- 
archy. But we shall no farther trace its 
political phases ;—sutlice it to observe, that 
the result has been, instead of the ancient 
fierce and warlike Dalmatian, a population 
which is an amalgam of Greeks of the Bos- 
phorus, Musselmans, crafty Venetians, and 
cynning Italians, added to the more sav 
descendants of the original tribes, either in- 
digenous, or colonized as we have related. 

_ Out of this perturbed state of society, and 
strangely mixed people, grew into existence 
that ferocious band ‘of robbers, known by 
the name of Uscoques (from Scoco, a de- 
mvigat Pare contests with - Pte ns 
‘or nearly eighty years, are only parallele 
by the batcheries pare ~oeepetbated | in South 
America, Pirates and banditti, their atro- 
cities were tolerated in consequence of the 


clashing of party — ; and though never’ 
t 


very humerous, they were guilty of abomi- 
nations, which it might have been thought 
would have drawn down vengeance, even to 
extermination, upon the most powerful alli- 
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ance inthe universe. “ Assassinations and 
inassattes, (says the Itinerary) did not relax 
their rage; it extended even to the dead bo- 
dies of their enemies; they. mangled and 
tore them in pieces, and frequently formed a 
most ferovious dress with the ents, 
Neither age nor sex was spared ; nor did the 
recollection of some previous act of kindness 
from the victim ever excite their mercy. 
The bloody heads of their prisoners were the 
usual ‘ornament of the rictous processions 
which followed their victories ;—(thus we 
see that the horrors of Ashautee are not 
origitial nor confined to Africa)—and even 
their women revelled in the horrid triumph.” 
Their mode of warfare exactly resembled 
that of the Greek and Italian robbers of the 
present day. 

A still more remarkable race, generated or 
formed by these circumStances, are well 
painted in the work before us, and we feel 
that we shall gratify our readers by laying 
before them the leading features of the Mor- 
lachians. Their origin, whether Albanian 
or Bulgarian, is fost in obscurity. They in- 
habit, not only Morlachia Proper (which 
lies on the southern part of the Venetian 
Gulph between Istria and Dalmatia), but 
are spread throughout the latter province, 
principally in the mountains of Inner Dal- 
matia, and occupy the valleys of Kotar, the 
banks of the rivers Kerka, Cettina, and 
Narenta,—extending towards Germany,Hun- 
gary, and nearly to Greece: . ‘* Although 
they inhabit matia, their features, their 
mnanners, and their language, stamp them as 
a nation distinct from the natives of the 
country.” ‘There are varieties among them, 
sone being robust, mild, and humane, though 
low in stature, blue-eyed, light-haired, flat- 
nosed, broad-faced, and fair and lively ecom- 
plexion ; others violent and fierce ; slender- 
shaped, hair and eyes chestnut and brown, 
with long countenanees, and a yellowish co- 
lour. The latter, of the Vergoraz mountains, 
plunder Turks: rather than Christians, and 
only attack the latter in extreme cases. They 
are faithful in their promises, sensible, of 
confidence reposed in them, and incapable of 
stripping a traveller who relies on them for 
protection: they prefer stratagem to open 
force, and have a marked repugnance to 
shedding blood. “If by chance you catch 
them stealing, and claim the article which 
they have but that moment pilfered, they 
surprize you with the coolness of their an- 
swers, and the obstinacy with which they 
persevere in the lie. A Morlachian unties 
our horse, and leaps upon it before your 
hace, ‘and when you attempt to recover it, he 
maintains, without being the least discon- 
certed, that the animal is his Property: he 
gives the pedigree of the horse, the history 
of the man who sold it to him, the descri 
tion of the fair where the purchase was made, 
and can always command twenty witnesses 
to prove the truth of his assertion; he then 
concludes with walking off with the horse, 
and ridiculing the clumsiness of your attempt 
to rob him*. A traveller rests at the foot of 

* This character reminds us of Scapin, in one 
of the Italian comedies which, ex nt, has 
been imported into the School for Reform, and 








a tree, ani lays aside his sabre to. be m 
at his ease: two Morlachians come y 7 
him, and whilst one is talking with the oe 
veller, the other neatly draws the scabband 
from his side, and then coolly joins in the 
conversation. ‘Some one has stolen m 
sabre’ (exclaims the owner after a fruits 
search).’ ‘That is unfortunate, replies 
the thief, ‘but why do not you manage as 
I do? 1 always keep mine in my hand? 
The love affairs of these Morlachians are 
somewhat on a par with their other dealings . 
their Cupid is like their Mercury ; and au 
in civilized life would give cavse for ap 
action of damages, is with them Proj pudor ! 
the usual beginning of @ courtship, “Its 4 
consolation to find that the :young men are 
never dishoniourable, as they sometimes are 
in our snore enlightened sphere. Their hos. 
pitality is so profuse as to amiount to g 
community of property, at leitst ag far as 
edibles and potables are concemed, They 
feast (Heaven forgive them, poor ignorant 
wretches,) upon all occasions; marti 
births, funerals, are all the same toa Mors. 
chian, in the matter of feeding and drinking as 
an observance. Ainong their customs we fin 
one of a curious nature, which has struck us the 
more, as we had instanced it in Anastasius ; 
and this repetition, while it shows the accu. 
racy of the writer of that’ admirable work, 
throws our minds back to some of our finest 
classical recollections: no doubt, Pylades 
and Orestes, and Damon and Pythias, were 
friends of this order. ‘“‘ Friéndship is con. 
sidered among them as a kind of religion 
emotion, and is. consecrated -by particula 
ceremonies. When two young men or girls, 
agree to be united by a bond of friendship, 
they repair td the churcli, accompanied by 
their respective relations, to receive the be- 
nediction of the priest} and then the union 
becomés inviolable. ‘Pwo girls, united in 
this manner, are called:Posestrimé, and the 
men Pobratimi: they are itseparable for 
the remainder of their lives, and are equal 
partakers of each others good fortune and 
reverses. These ardent attachments hare 
been frequently signalized by a sacrifice of 
life; and should two ageore happen to 
be disunited, it would be regarded as a fore. 
runner of some great national misfortune.” 
The revenge of the Morlachians is as cor- 





is admirably given by Emery, The rogue mur- 


murs at the cruelty and injustice he has exper- | 


enced, and for nothing, as he thus describes his | 
offence to his friend Harlequin, who reminds | 
him that he had been guilty of hiorse-stealing. | 
‘I steal! you wrong me to say so: my master | 
sent me on an errand, and in going om 
narrow strect I encountered a horse which com- 
pletely stopped the way. I tried to get past e- 
hind him, and the people cried out—take ar, 
he’ kick you. 1 then endeavoured to go it 
front, and they exclaitwed—don't proceed, be'l 
bite you. I was therefore obliged for fear 0 
being kicked or bitten, to goon one of bis sides | 
I, in fact, placed my foot in one of the stirrup ; 
and threw my leg over to the other side. But! 
believe the devil was in the horse ; for instead 
of letting me get quietly over, he got thebi 
between his teeth, and galloped above twealy 
miles.. Now, my dear Harlequin, can this be 
called horse-stealing ?’’ 




































of art and literature ( 





ae 
dial as their amity, but never degenerates 
into feuds, as the tirst blood shed in quittance 
of blood, terminates the quarrel. 

One part of the Morlachians are members 
of the Breck Church, the other adopts the 
Romish ritual. Their priests, sorcerers, and en- 
chanters, for preserving from, or unfolding, 
averting evil, ri down this degraded people ; 
and, “ besides these torments of the yA 
nation, they have the folly to believe in the 
existence of vampires. The precautions 
they use at the death of one whom they sus- 

t of an inclination to vampirism, are per- 

ly extravagant. Before the burial they 
cut the hamstrings of the gorpse, trace cer- 
tain characters upon the body with a hot 
iron, and drive nails or pins into particular 
parts: to this ceremony the sorcerers add 
certain mysterious words, and then there is 
no fear that the deceased will come from his 
coffin, and prey upon the blood of the living. 
Some of them pretend to have a presenti- 
mer't that they will be vampires after their 
death, and, in their will, direct their bodies 
to he submitted to this kind of purification.” 

We have a good account of the marriage, 
and other ceremonies of this peculiar people ; 
but we are warned by our limits to conclude 
with one extract more. The Morlachians 
have a bard at all their festivals. ‘The 
songs, which are in the Iilyrian idiom, but 
corrupted by their transmission through 
many ages, are the histories of some Scla- 
vonian heroes, or the history of some tragi- 
cal events without a date: they are heavy, 
monotonous, and doleful; nor is the in- 


strument which acco ies them at all 
calculated to enliven Ihe effect, it bei 

a miserable monochord guitar, the sour 

of. which, is hollow and without modu- 
lation. The poetry, however, is not without 
energy, but possesses that kind of noble 
simplicity which touches the soul. When a 
Morlachian travels by nigat among the 
mountains, he senssilly ings ; and these 
ancient poems are always the songs to which 
he gives the preference. Every strophe is 
Por by a long exclamation, or rather 
y a barbarous and prolonged cry. It fre- 
uently happens that the song is heard at a 
istance by another Morlachian, who never 
fails to repeat every couplet in the same 
time ; and this repetition is continued as 
long as they are within hearing of each other. 
It is impossible to describe the kind of me- 
lancholy infused into the soul by these mu- 


Sieal dialogues, whose mournful cadences 


are prolonged by distant echoes, and whose 
solemnity is increased by the awful silence 
of the night, and the surrounding solitudes.” 

It ig rarely that we can combine so much 
l ing of the infor- 
mation rather than of the manner), as in this 
volume; and we therefore presume to say, 
that it is highly worthy of a place in those 
libraries where expensive productions of this 


kind are deposited. 





“Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Greek. 


3 vols. 
EPISODE OF ANAGNOSTI. 


Jn the Bagnio Anastasius forms an 
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intimacy with another young Greek 
named Anagnosti, whose story and the 
fatal termination of the friendship thus 
commenced, constitute an episode of 
singular interest. Anagnosti is the son 


and| of the Proésti, or Greek primate of 


Stavro, and his mother a native of 
Phonea, near Corinth. ‘Telling his own 
tale, he says : 

“* The inhabitants.of Phonea justly boast of 
their proficiency in the mysteries of divina- 
tion. This art formed my mother’s principal 
portion. Unfortunately, her skill made her 
foresee every calamity, but it found a cure 
for none : and she spent her life in bewailing 
her sorrowtul endowments. Those of my 
father were of a different cast. They con- 
sisted not so much in doubling present evils 
by the fear of future mischiefs, as in making 
the best of the ills we laboured under. When 
therefore one evening a troop of Arnacots, 
—in order to pay themselves for the unwel- 
come protection they had afforded us against 
the Russians,—plundered our house, made 
fire-wood of our olive trees, and turned out 
our cattle into our vineyards, my much res- 
pected father observed, how fortunate was 
this misfortune, as we possessed at Salonica 
a rich relation, who would do better for us 
than we could do for ourselves—unless, as 
my mother added, with a shake of the head, 
he should be dead or ruined. 

“This kinsman we determined to seek 
out. Leaving our patrimony at the mercy 
of the way-wode, as a trifling acknowledge- 
ment for his trouble in selling us to the rob- 
bers, we bade adieu to our native land, which 
never had looked more charming than it did 
at that moment, and set out upon our jour- 
ney. My father trusted for our travelling 
expences to the charity with which he was 
sure Providence would inspire every mortal 
we met ; while my mother trembled lest we 
should only méet banditti. If any thing 
could move the hantlest heart, it certainly 
was our procession. Imagine, first, a man 
already in years, léaded with the scanty 
wrecks of his property ; next, awoman, pale, 
emaciated and borne down by illness, with a 
baby at the breast, and leading another by 
the Lok hardly able to follow ; while myself, 
between two little girls, one of ten one 
of twelve, in a most tattered conilition, 
brought up the rear. We did not beg, for 
we knew not the way: but we looked wretch- 
edness itself: and sometimes we found relief, 
and to those that bestowed it, we gave in re- 
turn all we had to give, our blessing. As 
however we advanced on the journey, we be- 
gan to need less assistance. This my mother 

ad said would happen, and she herself was 
the one that accomplished her prediction. 
Sinking under her grief, she turned out of 
the beth, sat down on a stone, and urged us 
to proceed ;—for she could go no further. 
I threw my arms round her neck; tried to 
cheer her, and sobbed. “O my osti ;”” 
said she as she pressed my little fingers with- 
in her clammy hand, and fixed on my coun- 
tenance her anxious 
curly headed boy ! remember your poor mo- 


boding look,—*‘‘ O my | gri 








ther’s. last words : let othérs fear their foes 5 
ou, my sweet inndcent, beware only of your 
riends!” Then, in convulsive agony, she 

clasped me to her breast, laid down her head, 

and died. 

“*Much as my mother’s weakness had re- 
tarded our progress, her disease was the only 
event in which my father could not at first 
see an pane, Long he wept for his 
loss, and at last he dug a grave by the road- 
side, at which we all helped to work. In it 
was buried my poor mother,—all but this 
lock of hair, which shall only return to dust 
with her child. 

\«* Just as we again set forward from the 
dismal spot, the baby, which long had pined, 
expired for want of sustenance. We would 
not divide in death what in life had thus far 
still been as one: and turning back, depo- 
sited the child in the lap of its tender parent : 
—they sleep together ! ” 

The Phonean vaticination of his dy- 
ing mother is but too fatally fulfilled on 
Anagnost?. At Volo, (he tells) 

A Tady who had lost an only child, took such 
a fancy to my rosy face, that she begged to 
have it. Her nauseous kisses had stamped 
it already! After my mother’s I could not 
bear them. My father was but indifferently 
inclined to part with his Anagnosti—the only 
one of his children who in all lis’ looks and 
sayings reminded him of his Zoé: but he was 
poor, he thought that his loss would be m 
advantage, and he only proceeded on with 
the other three. I staid, to cry and to be 
kissed. 

** At Salonica my father found that his af- 
fluent relation had died a bankrupt, as my 
mother had predicted. “This,” he obser- 
ved, ‘‘ must make him return to the labours 
of the field, which after all were the healthi- 
est.” Alas! In the damp deleterieus coun- 
try we had got into they carried him off. It 
was what my mother knew would happen. 
In a quarrel with a neighbour at home, she 
had hearil the spiteful wretch wish my father 
a seven years’ ague. The disease only took 
seven months to bring him to the grave ; 
and this he th a great mercy. ile 
ill he chante, | one day in the fields, 
on suddenly turning round, he had seen his 
feliow-labourers stamp on his shadow. How 
could he after that be expected to live > 
At the last -~s eye lit up at the thoughts 
of rejoining hi é! Charitable persons 
took in the little orphans: Isent them the 
few pence I had collected : but alas, my little 
hoard evaporated by the way ! 

“* My own good fortune was of short du. 
ration. The old lady at Volo who 
mised to adopt me, changed her 


loved to play in puddles 

liked to be kissed. She scolded me for 
a boy ; and sighed to think what 
girl she might have had m my 
never for an instant would have 
side. The first of these faults 
ledged, and observed that she might have 
been aware of it before; and, as for the other 
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thing ; which was never to go uear her again.” 
She made no reply, aad I ran away. 

* As I had always promised the Holy Vir- 
gin faithfully to divide with her whatever I 
might earn, I made no doubt that she would 
direct me well in my search for a livelihood. 
I cannot think she did; though it might be 
for my good. She made me engage on board 
a Hydriote laden with corn for the Black sea. 
A single family formed tbe crew, from the 
captain down to the lowest cabin-boy. But 
to that family poor Anagnosti belonged not ; 
and when all the rest in acalm used to dance 
on the deck, I alone was left out to listen to 
their mirth in the hold. Alas, I have since 
had dancing enough! At the time how- 
verI thought the hardship so great, that 
I begged of the captain on my knees to 
let me dance with the rest, and to flog me 
afterwards as much as he pleased.” 

Arrived at Constantinople he runs 
away from the vessel, and while wand- 
ering in distress finds a compassionate 
friend in a baker who relieves his hun- 
ger, and takes him into his service. 

“« My apprenticeship was short. The ve 
second day of my ministry, aftera flying visit 

_from a Turk, my master came up to me, and 
said ‘ he liked me so well, he determined 
immediately to give me.a share in the busi- 
ness ; and nothing to do—whoever 
might call—but to say the concern was my 
own.’ Qn this my principal ran out, leaving 
me in astonishment at my speedy promotion. 

“A person did call ; and I did say the con- 
cern was my own: but as that person was 
the Stambool Effendee, who had set apart that 
day for weighing the — and for measur- 
ing the measures of the different tradesmen, the 
deficiency he found in ours made him—though 
very condescending and chatty at first—end 
by ordering that I should be dealt by as I 
dealt by my loaves; namely, baked in my 
own a n _ eee the chief ggg 

was to derive from the partnership. 

oe My cries of ‘ Aman’ at this wreeean 
sentence, brought out the whole neighbour- 
hood. It knew my master’s character, 
vouched for mine without knowing it, and 
through dint of strenuous intercession, mo- 
ved the Effendee to such excess .of lenity as, 
in — for my innocence, only to order 
= dozen strokes on the soles of my 
eet. 

“The om undoubtedly, was to my ad- 
vantage: yet did I feel so : 5 thet I ensec 
rather to go without bread all the days of my 
life, than ever again to trust toa baker. Lame 
as I was, I tried to hobble away. An odd- 
looking man, who had been eyeing me all 
a m head to foot, asked me whether I 

‘loved dancing. The question seemed instilt- 

ing ; but, lest I should commit myself, I 

neither answered yes norno. ‘ You have 
been ill-used ’ he,—‘ My compas- 
sionate heart moves me to take you home 
and cure your bruises.’ I fancied not the 
man’s countenance, but my feet told me not 
to mind his face, and I saw the less of it as 
he took me on his back. While riding along 
I conceived very sinister forebodings ; but 


when set down, where we stopped, I smiled at 
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my fears. Nothing could look less terrific 
than the place of my destination. Around 
the walls hung suspended by elegant cords 
and tassels, lutes, cimbals, guitars, and other 
musical instruments, inlaid with mother of 
pearl. The richest dresses were airing at 
the windows ; and ifthe habitation resembled 
any one thing more than another, it.was a 
temple of mirth. In fact, when, restored by 
2s 4. ee applications both outward aad 
within, to my pristine condition, I asked 
what J could do in return for so much hos- 
pitality? the answer was: “ to daace.’’ 

“T immediately fell a capering. But this 
was not the thing meant. My host—a Greek 
of Scyra—had in his youth been a dancer 
by profession. Age having stiffened his 
joints, he now gained his livelihood by giving 
suppleness to younger limbs. He had a 
nuinber of boys whom he trained to perform 
ballets in the conacks or palaces of the great. 
His eye had been caught by my nimbleness 
when about to be put into the oven, and he 
roused my ambition by pledging himself to 
make me a first-rate dancer. : 

‘The greatest natural genius still requires 
the assistance of culture. For a while, I 
toiled beyond conception. But as I never 
attempted a difficult step without addressing 
the Panagia, I at last succeeded.. I may 
say without vanity, I acquired the perfection 
of the art. The exactness of my poise, the 
precision of my movements, the apparent 
ease with which I performed the most diffi- 
cult steps—people maintained—were _posi- 
tively sublime. From the ends of my fingers 
to the tip of my toes, all was expression and 
sentiment. The best connoisseurs declared 
that in me alone they had found the poetry 
of the heel ; and my very shadow was light- 
er than other people’s shadows. But I do 
not wish to praise myself!” 

This burlesque panegyric on dancing 
is followed by an admirable history of 
the Artist’s wretchedness in his brilliant 
and apparently lively career. Well does 
he remark — . 

It is one thing to divert others, and it is 
another to taste of joy one’s self! The con- 
stant fatigue, the sense of dependance, the 
fear of not succeeding, the liability to the hu- 
mours of a capricious audience, the danger 
of losing the attraction of novelty, the chance 
of being eclipsed by some abler competitor, 
are alone dreadful drawbacks on a profession 
like mine. 

His master fleeced him of every sequin; 
again he ran away, was the innocent 
cause of a quarrel, and thrown by the 
patrole into the Bagnio. Notwithstand- 
ing his too well founded dread of friend- 
ship, Anastasius and he swear to each 
other eternal fidelity as brothers; and 
this sacred, but almost obsolete Greek 
rite is performed by the priest at the 
altar. 

He enveloped us in the sacred veil, sym- 


§bol of the holy ties we contracted; and 


made us swéar on our knees in the face of 
Heaven, to share together like brothers, 








while we breathed, both good and adverse 
fortune. 

The solemn vow pronounced, and Heayen 
fervently implored to bless it, we again rose 
Ishook Anagnosti by the hand, and could 
not refrain from saying : “ though now bro. 
thers, still friends as before.” 

He involuntarily shuddered. All his fears 
recurred ; and on casting off the sacred cine. 
ture, we found on it afresh stain of blood 
How it caine there neither of us could guess, 
Both searched for the cause : none couldhe 
discovered ; and we at last forgot the eyil 
omen. 

Anastasius is released from prison, but 
postpones the duties of friendship, ¢ijj 
at length we have the mortal dengue 
ment of this affecting story. Anastasius 
has turned Moslemin, and in an eyjj 
hour of Mohammedan festivity and pride, 
when in company with older Osmaulegs, 
and anxious to prove the sincerity of his 
change, publicly encounters Anagnosti, 
freed from the Bagnio without his assis- 
tance. The narrative thus proceeds— 

His first glance alighting only on my fea- 
tures, had made him rush forward to press 
me to his bosom. His second look falling 
upon my dress and companions, again arrest- 
ed his progress, and seemed to rivet his feet 
to the ground. Hence, judging him suffici- 
ently awed by my mere appearance, I now 
ventured to utter some condescending expres- 
sions : but my words he heeded not. Keep- 
ing his haggard eyes fixed on my person, he 
asked whether a spell fascinated his senses, 
or whether in sili I was become ....a 
Moslemin, he would, have said; but the 
hateful appellation stuck in his throat. Not 
caring he should give it utterance—“ be what 
I may,” I hastily cried, ‘proceed thou, 
without fear.” 

The pious*ceremonies of the morning.— 
not I trust the devout libations of the after. 
noon,—had imparted to my friend’s religions 
enthusiasm a more than usual warmth. At 
this mortifying speech, resentment of my 
neglect, tadiguacion at my apostacy, wount- 
ed pride, and disappointed affection, took pos- 
sion of his soul. 

“Fear!” exclaimed he, repeating my last 
words with an hysteric laugh ; while his eye 
darted lightning, and his lip curled up in 
scorn; “Fear suits only the deserter of his 
country and his God!” 

So proud a taunt completed the rising fer- 
ment of my blood. Enraged at the invective, 
still more enraged at its coming from arayah, 
from a man of mean appearance, and in the 
presence of sneering Osmanlees, I mechani- 
cally thrust my hand in my girdle and drew 
out my handjar. It was an unmeaning and 
half involuntary action: I had no fatal pur- 
pose ; I intended not—no, upon the solemn 
word of one again prostrate before the cross~- 
I intended not to hurt a hair of my friend's 
sacred head. Frantic he rushed forward, 
and fell—fell- upon the weapon’s too diligent- 
ly sharpened point. He then struck me 
away from him, while the dagger—slipping 
through my palsied fingers—remained as he 
intended, deep buricd in his side. 
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—_—e r 7. 
Leisurely he drew it out, and with a sort 


led from the blade: “O my mother, my 
mother,” he exclaimed, “ thy dying words 
then prove truc. My friends alone have been 
my perdition, and the small crimson speck 
found on the bands of our brotherhood, is 
grown into the stream that now gushes from 
my heart! But at least Anastasius, ” added 
he with a look that pierced my very soul, “1 
have prevented him who made a vow to de- 
fend me to his last dying breath, from being 
the destroyer of my wretched life. } woa- 
dered thou hadst abandoned thy frien. Alas! 
] knew not that thou hadst forsaken thy God! 
May he pardon thee as I do! Life to me was 
bitterness, death is a welcome guest! I rejoin 
those who love me ; and, already, methinks, 
they stretch out their arms from heaven to 
their dying Anagnosti. Thou,—if there he 
in thy breast one spark of pity left for him 
thou once namedst thy brother, ah suffer not 
the starving hounds in the street...... See a 
little hallowed earth thrown over my wretch- 
ed corpse.” 

These words were his last. He staggered ; 
his body fell lifeless across the highway, and 
his spotless soul flew to heaven. 

A splendid funeral and heartfelt con- 
trition were ineffectual to calm the guilty 
mind ; and it is finely said — 

In vain! Nor my tears, nor my sorrows 
could avail. No offerings nor penance could 
purchase me repose. Wherever I went the 
fatal spot of blood still danced before my 
steps, and the reeking dagger still hovered in 
my sight. In the silent darkness of the night, 
I saw the pale and luminous phantom of my 
friend stalk round my watchful couch, cover- 
ed with gore and dust; and even during the 
noisy meetings of the day to which I fled for 
relief, I still beheld the spectre rise over the 
festive board, glare on me with piteous look, 
and hand me whatever I attempted to reach. 
But whatever it presented seemed blasted by 
its touch. To my wine it gave the taste of 
blood, and to my bread the rank flavor of 
death ! 


Our purpose was not to carry the com- 
bination of any subject from this num- 
ber into our next, which begins another 
volume ; but the lighter and intriguing 
adventures of our hero are too attractive 
to be foregone ; and, having devoted so 
much of this sheet to Ivanhoe, we are 
under the necessity of intruding our fur- 
ther account of Anastasius into 1820. 





‘ DODWELL’S TOUR IN GREECE. 
(Concluded.) 
For the reason with which we have just 
terminated the prece article (making 
only one exception), we must wind up 


our review of Mr. Dodwell’s work a little 
more briefly than we intended. The latter 
part of the second vol. is rendered verv in- 
teresting, by a detailed account of the tra- 
vellers’ adventures with a band of Greek 
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Sparta being of more lesting importance, 
we select the description. 

“ Crossed a rapid stream, probably the 
Tiason, which, descending from Taygeton, 
enters the Eurotas near the ruins of Sparta. 
Here we reached the first remains of the 
Lacedemonian capital, now called Palaio- 
Kastro, consisting of uncertain traces, and 
heaps of large stones tossed about in a sort 
of promiscuous wreck. In ten minutes from 
Magoula, we reached the theatre, which is 
of large dimensions. The vilon is exca- 
vated in the hill which rose nearly in the 
middle of the city, and which served as an 
acropolis. The theatre appears of Roman 
construction, and the walls of the prosce- 
nium are principally of brick. The white 
marble, of which Pausanias says it was com- 
posed, has disappeared. The early Spartans 
did not permit dramatic performances ; their 
theatre was used only for public exercises. 

‘*« Near the theatre are the remains of a 
Roman brick tower, which Manusaki assured 
me was the pyrgos of Menclaos! A tra- 
veller must not expect to derive any infor- 
mation whatever from the generality of 
Greeks upon the antiquities of their country, 
but must extricate himself as well as he can, 
from the dark mazes of conjecture and un- 
certainty, by the topographical light of Pau- 
sanias, and by the few scattered materials of 
some other authors,” + e ¢ 

‘« A fine sepulchral chamber of a square 
form, regularly constructed with large blocks, 
is situated nearly opposite the theatre, and a 
short distance from it. It has been opened, 
and the interior is composed of brickwork. 
According to Pausanias, the monuments of 
the Spartan kings, Pausanias and Leonidas, 
were opposite the theatre. 

** Many other detached ruins are dis- 
persed in this direction, some of which are 
of Roman origin. They appear to have 
suffered more from sudden violence than 
from gradual decay, and have no doubt been 
torn to pieces to supply materials for the 
modern town of Misithra. Several imper- 
fect inscriptions have been found amongst 
the ruins of Sparta, and many others might 
be discovered. 

AITO 
AIQIOY AI 
AANQHP2 
ANAAQMAA 
TEOTMENH 

THLANE 

“‘ After I had taken copies of some of 
these inscriptions, I observed Manusaki 
turning them over and concealing them un- 
der stones and bushes. When I inquired 
his motive for such unusual caution, he in- 
formed me that he did it in order to preserve 
them, because many years ago, a French 
milordos, who visited Sparta, after having 
copied a great number of inscriptions, had 
the letters chiselled out and defaced. He 
actually pointed out to me some fine slabs 
of marble from which the inscriptions had 
evidently been thus barbarously erased. 

“* The fact is generally known at Misithra, 
and it was mentioned to me by several per- 
sons as a received tradition. This must 


a 
fish, and unjustifiable operations of the Abbé 
Fourmont, who travelled in Greece by orders 
of Louis XV. in the year 1729.” * * 

“« After employing two days in examining 
the almost unintelligible ruins of Sparta, 
and taking a panoramic view from a hill to 
the north of the acropolis, I made an ex- 
cursion, with Manusaki, to the remains of 
Amyklai, and some other ruins in the plain.” 

The author accounts for the fable of the 
singing fish of the fountain, Kleitor (see 
Pausanias and Pliny,) by showing, that the 
name, poikilia, signified a trout, with which 
the waters abound. He gives a good ag 
count of Megaspelia, the largest monastery 
in Greece ; and in conclusion, annexes a use- 
ful and excellent appendix, in which the diffe- 
rent orthography of Greek and Turkish names 
is exemplified ; the musical instruments of 
modern Attica are enumerated ; and a great 
deal of curious statistical, political, and ge- 
neral information is comprised. Having no 
room for further extracts, we shall only add, 
that this work, though somewhat tedious, is 
replete with valuable intelligence on almost 
every Grecian subject. 














ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


CAST IRON BRIDGES IN FRANCE, 


A memorial of some interest has been 
presented to: the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on the subject of wrought iron bridges, 
by M. Poyet, architect to the minister of 
the interior and to the Chamber, and a 
member of the ‘‘ /nstitute.” We give an 
abstract of its most material passages. 

‘* I propose to substitute for stone-bridges, 
(the enormous expence of which renders the 
construction of an adequate number imprac- 
ticable), bridges of wrought iron, which are 
as strong as stone bridges, and may be built 
at about one-fifth of the expence. If instead 
of constructing these iron bridges on stone 
piles, wood were substituted for the iron, 
the expence would be diminished one-half, 
and thus we might have ten wooden bridges 
for one of stone.’ 

“The bridge which I propose, is con- 
structed on an entirely new plan, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of those accidents so 
frequent in France and Germany, where in- 
undations sweep away the strongest erec- 
tions, because they too powerfully resist the 
passage of the water in strong currents, and 
the passage of the ice after them. 

“* The principal advantages of the bridge 
I propose, are— 

“<1. Great strength ; each arch bearing 
the weight of a million of kil mes, 
without the necessity of constructing abut- 
ments for the support of the last , 

“2. The piles may be raised at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty metres from each 
other, which must of course diminish ex- 
pense, and facilitate navigation. 

“* 3. The bridge may be constructed with 

t expedition, because the iron is a 
in the usual way, and only a:slight scaffold 
is requisite for raising it. 

“« 4. It may be repaired without obstruct- 








Tobbers j but the description of the ruins of 


‘doubtless have been one of the mean, sel- 


ing the foot-path or carriage-way. 































«* 5. It may be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure, leaving only the piles standing, which 
must prove a vast advantage on frontier 
rivers in time of war. 

“ 6. A portion of the bridge may be raised 
between twe piles, sufficient for the passage 
of ships.” 


ST 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Dec. 18. 
“ The candidates, who, at the close of the 
Public Examination this term, were admitted’ 
by the Public Examiners into the first and 
second classes of Litere Humaniores and 
Discipline Mathematica et Physica res- 
’ pectively, amounted to five in the First Class 
5 A Litere Humaniores; two in the First 
lass of Discip. Mathemat. et Phys. ; thir- 
teen in the Second Class of Liter Humani- 
ores; and two in the Second Class of Discip. 
Mathemuat. et Phys. In Litere Humaniores 
the numbers were eleven, and in Discip. 
Mathemat. one. 

The number of candidates to whom Testi- 
moniums for their were given by the 
Public Examiners, but who were not ad- 
— into cither of the classes, amounted 
to 61. 

Tuésday last the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 


Master or Arts.—Rev. John Lindsay 
Young, Brasentiose College. 

Bacwe tors or Arts.—Thomas William 
Gordon, Thomas John Marker, William S. 
R. Cockburn, .- 3 Robert Hodgson Fowler, 
and Theophilus Williamson, Exeter College : 


ae ‘oster, University Col : Frede- 
rick James Parsons, sad Rébert’ Mesdnvs 


Fremantle; Esq, Oriel College. 
Yesterday, Jast of Michaelmas 
Term, following $ were con- 


Masters or Arts.—Rev. John Collinson 
Bisset, St. Edmund -Hall: Rev. Charles 
‘Thomas Pettingal, and Rev. Richard Samuel 
Butler Sandilands, Christ Church. 

_ Bacnerors or Arrs.—Samuel Lloyd, 
2 College, Grand Compounder : 
Win. Willox Peete, Wadhain College : Wn . 
Wynter, and Walter Jones, Jesus College. 
‘Wr, Parish, St. Edmund Hall: Joshua Strat- 
ton, New College. 
CAMBRIDGE, Dec, 17. 

The subject of the English poem for the 
Chancellor’s third gold medal for the present 
year is—- Waterloo. 





FINE ARTS. 
INVENTION OF OIL PAINTING. 
_ ‘When ted by the view of the Paintings in 
the Painted Guambor, lately unco at 
Westminster, and our researches consequent 


thereon, to hazard wn opinion, that ; 
“Painting had:been practised in England ‘long’! 





anterior $0 the era of the Van Eycks, its sup- 
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inventors, we were not aware that the 
octrine had been broached and ably main- 
tained by an intelligent author about fort 
years ago. We are now indebted to a friend, 
curious and well informed in such matters, for 
acopy of a rather scarce work, entitled, “4 
critical Essay on Oil Painting ; P mmees that 
the art of Painting in Oil was known before 
the pretended discovery of John and Hubert 
Van Eych, §c. By R. E. 7 This 
book was: published by T. Cadeil, in 1781, 
and its gist is as follows :— 

That the invention of Oil Painting, ascribed 
to the Van Eycks, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, rests chiefly on the autho- 
rity of Vasari, an Italian, who lived 150 
years later. That the Flemish and Dutch 
annalists and historians, who flourished be- 
tween the period of the Van Eycks and of 

yasari, make no mention of this extraordi- 
nary fact, attributed to their countryman. 
That the paintings in oil, by these artists, 
prove only that the process was known te, 
not that it originated with them. That Van 
Mander, who wrote immediately after Vasari, 
repeated his statements, but unsupported by 
any other inquiry or authority. t the 
tombstones of the Vafi Eycks have no record 
of the wor and ong = —— P Op. 
very itself is improbable. , that P. 
mts and Dom Lampsonii’s evidences are 
taken from Vasari and his copyist Mander. 

To prove that this art was known for ages 
before the Van Eycks, Mr. Raspe goes on to 
quote Theophilus Presbyter and Eraclius, 
two monkish writers of the darkest (the 
tenth or eleventh century). The MS. of 
Theophilus, of which there are several copies, 
is preserved in the eve be a at 
Wolfenbattel, probably at Paris, at Cam- 
brid: The latter, on vellum, seems in the 

-writing of the thirteenth century. It 
consists of three books, the first treating of 
the preparation and mixture of colours, the 
second of glass making, and the third of 
metallurgy. Eraclius writes ‘on the Arts 
of the Romans ;” and the MS. is alsoamong 
those of Trinity College Cambridge, where 
it is bound up with Theophilus. The pro- 
cess described by the latter seems to be conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that oil was used long 
before the period generally assigned to the 
invention. In Chapter XVIII: of the Wolf- 
enbuttel, (XX. of the Cambridge MS.) he 
says, “‘ If you want to redden your doors, 
you may do it with linseed oil, which is to 
ad gp in this manner. Take linseed 

dry it over a fire without any water. 
Then put it into a mortar, and pound it into 
a fine powder, which must be heated after- 
wards with some water. Wrap it up ina 
ech oheet cloth, and put it et a . 
i ive-nut or poppy oil. With the 
oil thus pressed from the Sched, yon talc or 
grind your red lead or ‘cinnabar, without 
adding any water to it (cum hoc oleo tere 


minium sive cenebrium 5 idem sine 
aqua ‘et cum pincello, &c.); then you 


may apply it on the doors or boards which 
you mtend to redden. ‘Let them dry in the 


Gil} sun; paint them over a second time, and 
thente th of 


e same manner.” This is unques- 
tionably oil-colouring at least, if not oil-paint- 





CA —— 


ing as applied to pictures; and it 
Ue eappesed that the former without au 
ter was practised for three centuries, fy, 
clius gives almost the same recipe in his 
chapter ‘‘ Quomado apteter lignum antequam 
ingatur.” How to prepare wood for painting 
e says, “‘ After having covered and evened 
it well with wax, whitelead, and bri 
take whitelead, grind it very minutely with 
oil ae — cum oleo), and 
a thin layer of it wherever a painti ite 
intended An wreck) vo phavy fors Je a 
ose will be very useful for laying it on thi 
Then let it dey wel in the a Wheat ’ 
apply anether and thicker layer in the come 
manner, yet not too thick. Take care like. 
wise, that there be not too much oil in the 
mixture ; for, in either case, the surface he- 
comes wrinkled.” 

To the objection, that these are mere sj 
post daubings and preparations, there jj 
complete answer in Theophilus, Cap. XXUI. 
(Cant. XXV.) in which he distinctly states 
this process of ‘laying oil colours on in sue. 
cession, after drying the preceding coat, is 
tedious and troublesome in figure-painting: 
“* in tmaginibus diuturnum et tediosum est,” 
All colours, he adds, may be laid on with 
gun, except red and white lead and carmine, 
which must be ground and prepared with the 
clarified whites of eggs. 

When what we stated and the records ve 
produced, in our observations on the painted 
Chamber, are — on these grounds, 
we are convinced that the fair inference wil 
be acknowledged to be, that Oil Painting ws 
well known and practised in England lon 
anterior to the era of Van Eyek, 1410. As 
we are not so anxious merely to overthrow 
the theory of Vasari with regard to the in 
vention, as to shew generally that the art was 
practised before the period he contends for, 
we shall only mention that Aubertus Mireus, 
in the Chronicon Belgium, is the first who 
disputed the originality. of John Van Eyck’s 
pretension, and asserted that artists executed 
Oil Paintings in the Netherlands previous to 
1400: he instances .a picture in the Francis- 
can Church at Louvain, the painter of which 
died in that year. Italian writers (especially 
Count Malvasia, in 1678), have also since 


contented for thé earlier joe of the art 
h 


in the Gothic pictures of 


at cduntry. 
Upon the whole, it is 


rubable that the 


Flemistbrothers materially improved, but di” 


not disvover this t source of ex 

and durability in the art of painting. 
With these candid statements derived from 

Raspe’s publication, which has an appentis 

of the two treatises chiefly referred to, we sub 

mit this interesting and important questios 

to our antiquarian and learned readers. 


Rome, Nov. \5th—The academy of § 
Luca lately awarded the prize for the annul 
competition in the class of sculpture, f 
by the celebrated Canova, the 
president of the academy. Students of al 
nations are admitted to the competition. 

The subject proposed this year wis! 

of St. Sebastian the Martyr. Tw 





e statues sent for competition were lt - 


markably fine ; one by M. Kessels, of Mas 
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a pupil of Thorwaldson, the cele- 
poe Denish sculptor; and the other by 
M. Gondolfi, of Bologna, a pupil of Canova. 
M. Gondolfi’s figure is admirable for the ex- 

ression of resignation and humility ; it com- 

well in all points of view ; M. Kessel’s, 
onthe other hand, is superior with regard 
to the execution, which is firm and bold : 
it displays remarkable anatomical correct- 


1 *,* : 
ness in the extremities and torso, taste in 


draperies, &c. 
ae the equal merit of these two produc- 


tions, the professors were embarassed re- r 


ting the decision, and unanimously re- 
solved that the prize should this year be 
presented both to M. Kessels and M. Gon- 
dolfi. M. Canova, from motives of delicacy, 
declined taking any share in the deliberations 
of the academy. 
nel 

POETRY. 
{ Including the whole.in Ivanhoe.] 


HEBREW SONG BY REBECCA THE JEWESS. 


When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 


B , along the astonish’d lands 
Soabede pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And tramp and timbrel answer’d keen, 

And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays, 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 

Onur fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And thou hast left them to their own. 


But present still, though now unseen ! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray, 

And oh, where stoops on Judah’s path 

In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be thou long suffering, slow to wrath ; 

A burning and a shining light ! 


Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump and horn. 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize, 

A contrite heart, a humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 





DUET. 
THE BLACK KNIGHT. 
Anne-Marie, love, up is the sun, 
Anne-Marie, love, morn is begun, 
Mists are dispersing, love, birds singing free, 
Up in the morning, ‘love, Anne-Marie. 
Anne-Marie; love, up in the morn, 
The hunter is winding blythe sounds on his horn, 
écho rings merry from rock and from tree ; 
"Tis tithe to arouse thee, love, Anne-Marie. 
WAMBA. 
O Tybalt, love, Tybalt, awake me not yet, 
Around my soft pillow while softer dreams flit, 


For what are the joys that in waking we prove, - 


oo with these visions, O Tybalt, my 
love ? 
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Let the birds to the rise of the mist carol shrill, 
Let the hunter blow out his loud horn on the hill, 
Softer sounds, softer pleasures in slumber I 


prove,— 
But think not I dream’d of thee, Tybalt, my 
love, 





SONG. 
KNIGHT AND WAMBA. 
KNIGHT. 
There came three merry men from south, west 
and north, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
To win the widow of Wycomb forth, 

And where was the widow might say them nay? 


The first was a knight, and from Tynedale he 
came, 
Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
And his fathers, God save us, were men of great 
fame, 
And where was the widow might say him nay! 


Of his father the laird, of his uricle the squire, 
He boasted in rhyme and in roundelay ; 

She bade him go bask by his sea-coal fire, 
For she was the widow would say him nay, 


WAMBA. 


The next that came forth, swore by blood and 
by nails, 
Merrily sing the roundelay ; 
Hur’s a gentleman, God wot, and hur’s lineage 
was of Wales, 
And where was the widow might say him nay? 


Sir David ap Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 


Each dint upon his hatter’d shield 

Was token of a foughten field ; 

And thus, beneath his lady’s bower, 

He sung as fell the twilight hour : 

Joy to the fair'—thy knight behold, 
Return’d from yonder land of gold ; 

No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need, 
Save his good arms and battle steed ; 

His spurs, to dash against a foe, 

His lance and sword to lay him low ; 

Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Such—and the hope of Tekla’s smile ! 

‘* Joy to the fair! whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain 

Where meet the bright and noble train ; 
Minstrel shall sing and herald tell— 

‘ Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 

’Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field of Ascalon ! 

“* Note well her smile !—it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, 

When, vain his strength and Mahound’s spell, 
Iconium’s turban’d soldan fell. 

See’st thou her locks, whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow; 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Panim bled. 

“ Joy to the fair !—my name unknown, 
Each deed, and all its praise, thine own ; 
Then, oh! unbar this churlish gate, 

The night dew falls, the hour is late. 
Inured to Syria’s glowing breath, 

I fee] the north breeze chill as death; 

Let grateful love quell-maiden shame, 

And grant him bliss who brings thee fame.” 





Ap Tudor ap Rhice, quoth his roundelay ; 
She said that one widow for so many was too few, 
And she bade the Welshman wend his way. 


But next came a yeoman, a yeoman of Kent, 
Jollily singing his roundelay ; 

He spoke to the widow of living and rent, 
And where was the widow could say him nay? 

BOTH. 
So the knight and the squire were both left in 
the mire, 

There for to sing their roundelay ; 

For a yeoman of Kent, .with his yearly rent, 
There never was a widow could say him nay. 





FUNERAL HYMN, BY THE MONKS. 


Dust unto dust, 
To this all must ; 
The tenant path resign’d 

- The faded form 
To waste and worm— 
Corruption claims her mind. 
Through paths unknown 
Thy soul hast flown, 
To seek the realms of woe, 
Where fiery pain 
Shall purge the stain 
Of actions done below. 


In that sad place, 

By Mary’s " 

Brief may thy dwelling be ! 
Till prayers and alms, 
And holy psalms, 

Shall set the captive freée. 





THE CRUSABER’S. RETURN. 


High deeds atchieved of knightly fame, 
From Palestine the champion came ; 
The eross upon his shoulders. borne, 
Battle and blast had dimm’d and torn. 





THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR. 
By Friar Tuck. 
1'llgive thee,good fellow, a twelvemonth or twain, 
To search Europe through, from Byzantium to 
Spain ; 
But ne'er shall you find, should you search till 
you tire, 
So happy a man as the Barefooted Friar. 
Your knight for his lady pricks forth in career, 
And is brought home at even-song prick’d 
through with a spear ; 
I confess him in haste—for his lady desires 
Nocomfort on earth, save the Barefooted Friar’s. 
Your monarch?—Pshaw! many a prince has 
been known 
To barter his robes for our cowl and our gown, 
But which of us e’er felt the idle desire 
‘Toexchange for a crown the grey hood of a Friar? 


The Friar has walk’d out, and where’er he has 


e, 
The fand and its fatness is mark’d for his own ; 
He can roam where he lists, he can stop when 
he tires, 
For every man’s house is the Barefooted Friar’s. 
He's expected at neon, and no wight till he comes 
May profane-the great chair, or the poridge of 
plumbs ; 
For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fire, 
Is the undenied right of the Barefooted Friar. 
He’s expected at night, and the pasty’s made hot, 
They broach the. brown ale, .and’ they fill- the 
black pot, 
And the good-wife would wish the good-man in 
the mire, 
Ere he lack’d a soft pillow, the Barefooted Friar. 
Long fluurish the sandal, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the devil, and the trust of the pope s 
For to gather life’s roses, unseathed by the briar, 





Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Kive’s Taratre.—This splendid house 
opened, earlier than usual, on Saturday last, 
with Mozart’s fine o of le Nozze di Fi- 
gare, in which a signor Albert made his 

ebut. as Figaro. is voice is what the 
amateurs term a baritono, a high base, and 
of a good quality ; but he does not seem to 
have surmounted the difficulties which at- 
tend the free and flexible utterance ef sounds 
of this genus. We know that it is impos- 
sible to twist and coil a ship’s cable as you 
maya whipcord ; or, to borrow a comparison 
more directly from music, to wind up a bell- 
rope like a piece of twine ; but still there is 
a degree of management sometimes attained 
inthe thickest base, which is at once de- 
lightful and wonderful, and which M. Al- 
bert has not, to any considerable extent, 
accomplished. His figure is eminently Fie- 
mish for a Frenchman ; but that ought not 
to be strongly objected to a great singer, 
which was not objected to a great emperor. 
The other characters were sustained by their 
former representatives. Ambrogetti is the 
same lively, inclinable to low comedy, 
Count as ever; full of fun and frolic, and 
expending as much animal spirit as would 
serve for two characters. Madame Bellochi’s 
Susanna was more chaste and interesting than 
last season. She seems deeper imbued with 
the feeling of Mozart ; and her style, by be- 
ing less ornamented, is more suited to the 
leasing character of the Score in this part. 
iss Corri, in the Countess, afforded signs 
of great improvement in her professional 
career. In her Cavatina, she displayed firm- 
ness of tone and very considerable execu- 
tion. She is an English singer of infinite 
merit, and still full of promise. Miss Mori, 
as the Page, acted and sang with spirit ; and 
Madame Gatti (i. e. Mrs. Gattie) late’ Miss 
Hughes, Deville (pro Righi) and the other 
persons, in the inferior casts, did as well as 
we have been accustomed to see these things 
done. The orchestra continues to be led by 
Spagnoletti ; but a distinguished addition has 
been made to it by the return of the double 
bass of Dragonetti. It is altogether full 
and powerful. 
_ A new ballet, entitled Le Sultan Gene- 
reux, followed the opera. A Mr. le Chouque, 
a Mr. le Blond, and a Mile. Eliza, whose 
bust is perfectly sy/phic, severally appeared 
for the first time. ey are not stars of the 
first magnitude, but possessed of various 
talents, .to render them all agreeable acquisi- 
tions to the Corps de Ballet. The ballet it- 
self is a oriental exhibition.. The 
theatre was crowded. The same pieces were 
on Tuesday. 
ruryY Lane.—Fortunately our dramatic 
novelties this week do not require much com- 
pass of criticism. We have had the plea- 
sure of seeing a Mrs. Payne in Lady Teazle 
at this theatre. She is a clever actress, but 
does not fill this part so efficiently as we have 
been Re | accustomed to see it per- 
formed. It requires great versatility, and 
great skill both in the personation of gen- 
teel life, and of rustic coarseness : to be the 
lady and the romp, the person of fashion 
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and the country girl, and while keeping 
distinct, to mingle these opposite qualifica- 
tions, is no easy task, and partial failure in 
the effort no disgrace. When we see Mrs. 
Payne in other characters, we shall be able 
to speak more particularly of her general 
accomplishments. She is a sister of Miss 
Mathews, we ‘understand, and familiar with 
the stage, thomgh it was evident that ex- 
treme trepidation inypeded the complete dis- 
play of her qualific#tion on her debut. 

Mrs. M‘Gisp0n.—This lady, whom most 
of our readers who love the drama must re- 
member a few seasons ago, has again ap- 
peared for, we are sorry to say, a very li- 
mited number of nights. She has twice 
played Imogine, in Bertram. With a small 
figure, and a rather unimportant face, Mrs. 
Gibbon, by her feeling and energy, but 
especially by her feeling, contrives to occupy 
a very large and important place in the oye 
and mind of the audience. Wherever the 
character rose to a standard above medio- 
crity, she imparted all the interest to it, of 
which it is susceptible ; and we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that for gencral pathos, 
we do not think she has an equal upon the 
stage. There is a degree of nature about 
her expréssion of suficrings, which reaches 
the heart ; and we recollect, that her Mrs. 
Haller was one of the most touching pic- 
tures we ever witnessed. As pathos, after 
all, comprehends the finest, if not the most 
elevated quality of tragic power, we imagine, 
that essential skill in this department is 
more evinced by one who affects us the 
most deeply, rather than by one who fills 
us with the —— admiration for grandeur 
and dignity. We therefore accord the palm 
of very superior excellence to a performer, 
who, as Mrs. M. does, strikes the heart with 
every a which the author enables her 
to use for that purpose. It is much to be 
desired, that this lady were fixed upon the 
London boards. 

Mrs. M‘Gibbon performed Desdemona on 
Wednesday, her: last appearance; but we 
were prevented from seeing her. 

Covent Garpen.—The Comedy of Er- 
rors continues to delight the musical world, 
and is indeed a great treat to the lovers of 
harmony. It acts better too from the prac- 
tice of the performers ; and taken altogether, 
does honour to the national stage, and con- 
sequently, reflects much credit on the mana- 
gers of this theatre. 

The Christinas pantomimes are, Jack and 
the Bean Stalk, at Drury Lane ; Harlequin 
and Don Quixote, at Covent Garden. 

SN AE AT AE SC ON 1 SE ES 
VARIETIES. 


New Comet.—M. Blanpain, Director of 
the Royal Observatory, of Marseilles, disco- 
vered, at 50’clock, A. M. on the 28thult., a 
new comet, as yet invisible to the unassisted 
eye. 

hiss (we read in a recent publica- 

tion), was asked by a friend, how he had be- 
come so eloquent. . “I have said what I 
thought,” was the reply. 

The Journal of the Two Sicilies states, 
that Vesuvius continues to vomit torrents of 














lava, but fortunately, in a direction which 
does not threaten the country at its bage 

Theatrical Anecdote—The following : 
cident is highly creditable to the new thas 
trical establishment of Drury Lane, Whee 
the Fisherman’s Hut was withdrawn no re 
muneration was claimed or expected ‘by the 
author’s representative ; yet on their first ip. 
terview, Mr. Elliston presented Mrs, T— 
with a hundred pounds, which he would 
fain have pressed on her acceptance, Asto. 
nishment at first precluded expostulation or 
acknowledgment ; but the offer was steadil 
resisted—and for the first time, perhaps th 
theatre exhibited the novel scene of am e. 
rous contention between a manager and the 
author’s represcutative. 

At Chacewater, about a fortnight since 
died Elizabeth, the daughter of Joseph 
Ralph. Thougi she had reached her 2st 
year, her height was only two feet teninches - 
she was not at all deformed, but rather 
well-proportioned. During her life, she 
was neyer known to laugh or cry, or utter 
any sound whatever, though it was evident 
she both saw and heard; her Weight never 
exceeded twenty pounds. 


eee 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Southey’s Life of John Wesley, which 
has excited so much expectation, will, we 
understand, be published in January. That 
month, and the ensuing February, will 
productive of great treasures to the literary 
world,—as many works of the most valualls 
kind, are in a state of forwardness with the 
principal publishers of the metropolis. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
DECEMBER, 1819. 
Thursday, 16—Thermometer from 29 to 39. 
Barometer from 30, 02 to 30, 19, 
Wind W. b. S. $.— Clear till the cyening, 
when it became hazy. 
Friday, 17 — Thermometer from 36 to 49. 
Barometer from 29, 92 to 29, 60. 
Wind S. and S. b. E.4 and }.—Generally raining, 
Rain fallen ,2 of an inch. 
Saturday, 18 — Thermometer from 48 to 55. 
Barometer, from 29, 57 to 29; 92, 
Wind S.W. 2.—Cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,375 of an inch. 
Sunday, 19 — Thermometer from 49 to 55. 
Barometer from 30, 02 to 29, %, 
Wind S.W.3. — Cloudy. 
Monday, 20—Thermometer from 50 to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 83, to 29, #4 
Wind S.W. 2 and 4.—Cloudy with rain int 
morning. 





Rain fallen ,1 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 21 —Thermometer from 43 to 51. 
Barometer from 30, Ll, to 30, It 
Wind N.W. 3., and W. 2.—Cloudy, with ni 
most of the afternoon and evening. 
Rain fallen ,075 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 22—Thermometer from 40 to 53. 
Barometer from 29, 86,1029, # 
Wind S. W. and W. 2.—Generally cloudy af 
hazy with rain in the evening. A fine halo fut 
about 10 till bl in the morning. 
Rain fallen ,4 of an inch. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. 
Lon. 0. 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN AD 
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Abeillard and Heloise, by'Robert Rabelais the Younger, 


37. 

Accum, F. on Gas Lighting, 625. 

Address, 1. 

Egina Marbles, notice on, 248. 

Africa, notice of Dumont’s work on, 589; Correspon- 
dence on, 730; Projected Expedition into, 775. 

African Committee, by T. E. Bowdich, 725, 

African names, &c. remark on, 620. 4 

Algiers, Salamé’s Narrative of the Expedition to, 276. 

Ali Bey, alias Badia, account of, 349. 

Altham and his Wife, a domestic Tale, 190, 

erican, the, 617, 634, 648. 

ama Literature; Black Slaves of the South, 673; 
Dissertation on Water Snakes, 692. 

Ampthill Park, lines written at, 194, 

Amusements, historical and literary, by Professor Mea- 
sel of Erlangen, 197. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, 785, 807, 825. 

Anecdotes and characteristic Traits, 50. 

Angler, a Poem, 6. : 

Angouleme, Duke of, his Travels in France, 499. 

Anspach’s History of Newfoundland, 465. 

Anster’s Poems and Translations, 529. 

Antar, a Bedoueen Romance, 3, 18, 35, 54, 69. 

Aonian Hours, by J. H. Wiffen, 632. 

Arithmetic, Thomson’s Treatise on, 454, 

Arts and Sciences, I], 23, 41, 57, 75, 9, 104, 118, 
153, 184, 219, 233, 248, 264, 280, 294, 314, 329, 343, 
362, 377, 302, 411, 428, 444, 458, 474, 489, 506, 523, 
539, 553, 568, 603, 620, 635, 665, 680, 698, 731, 747, 
776, 793, 811, 827. Te 

Ashantee, Bowdich’s Account of the Mission to, 212, 
227, 244, 308. 


Babylon, Memoir on the Ruins of, 1. 

Battin’s Bay (North-west passage) Letters on, 23. 

Baillie, Marianne, first Impressions upon a Tour on the 
Continent, 453, 

Banditti, Italian, 650. 

Banquet; a Poem, 130, 

Bartholomew’s Eve, a Tale, 690. 

Bathing, warm, cold and vapour, Essay on, 214. 

Beasts, Court and Parliament of, 337. 

Beauharnois, Mad. Anecdote of, 487. 

Berchtold Ernestus, a Tale by Dr. Polydori, 546. 

Biography, 43,59; Dr. John Wolcott, 107, 122, 141; 
George Henry Harlow, 187, 201; Kotzebue, 250, 297 ; 
Ali Bey, alias Badia, 349; the Abbe Morelli, 365 ; 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, 191; Prince Blicher of Wahlstedt, 
669; J. Hopwood, engraver, 699; Professor Jurine, 
813. 

Blachford, Mrs. Eskdale Herd-boy, 756. 

Biicher, brief Memoir of, 669. 

Bombay Literary Society, Transactions of, 48. 

Bosset, Col. Proceedings in Parga, &c. 371. 

Bowdich on the African Committee, 725. 

Brazil, Southey’s History of, Part 3, 690, 710, 727, 743. 

Brugnatelli’s Animal Pathology, 646. 

Brussa, Baths of, 149. 

Buckingham House, account of, 409, 426, 441. 

Buenos Ayres and Chili, Letgers from, 674. 

Buonaparte, anecdotes of, 116; Memoirs of the Court 
of, 375; anecdote of his law knowledge, 455; anec- 
dote respecting his marriage, 487; in St. Helena, 
O*‘Meara and another on his Treatment there, 353. 

Buonaparte, Lucien, observations on his new poem, 4%. 

Busby, Dr. History of Music, 530. 

Byron, Lord, his Poem of Mazeppa, 417; Ode from, 
442, 


Cambro-briton, Numbers I and IT. 694. 

Campbell’s Specimens of the Bri tish Poets, 114, 183, 145 

Carbonari, account ofthe, 602. 

Carib Chief, a Tragedy by Horace Twiss, 341. 

Carmichael, Dr. Journey from Moscow to Constantin- 
ople, 561. 

Carrick, Countess of, a Love-tale, by Carolan, 259. 

Catalani, Madame, curious story of, 28; anecdotes of, 
61; in Hamburg, 635. 

Chalmers, Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 82. 

Childe Harold in the Shades, 66; Observations on the 
Critigue, 87 . : 

a summary Method of teaching them to read, 

by Mrs. Williams, 485. 

China, articles on from the Pamphleteer, 744, 760. 
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Christianity in China, &c. 708, 

Circulating Medium, Considerations on, 117. 

Clarke's Travels, 129. 

Clennel, Mr. Luke, notice of, 41. 

Coal, King, his Levee, 728. 

Comet, data respecting, 499, 

Continent, Mr. Ormsby’s Letters from, 258; Miss M. 
Baillie’s Tour on, 453. 

Cornwall, Barry, Dramatic Scenes, 32]; Sicilian Story, 
7713 extracts, 788. 

Counterfeit Saints, by Charles Swan, 386. 

Correspondents, notices to, 31, 46, 62, 94, 110, 127, 
142, 159, 207, 223, 255, 271, 319, 335, 367, 446, 462, 
494, 526, 543, 575, 591, 607, 638, 655, 671, 687, 718, 
735, 751, 815. y 

Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall, 424, oi] 

Crete, State of, 427. 

Crib’s Memorial to Congress, 163, 


Dallas, R.C. Ode to the Duke of Wellington, 455, 

Dante, reviewed by M. Raynouard, 71. 

Deism Refuted, by T. H. Horne, 646. 

Delmour, Julien, or the New Era, 387. 

Delphin Classics, the Regent’s edition, 198; No. III, 
311; Parts Ito VIII, 709. 

Dibdin, C. his Romance of Young Arthur, 484. 

Dodwell’s Classical Tour through Greece, 497, 517, 530, 
548, 565, 706, 729, 743, 772, 827. 

Don Juan, 449, 470; a Biographical Account of Lord 
Byron and his Family, 707. 

Drama, 13, 28, 45, 61, 77, 98, 109, 124, 140, 156, 163, 
189, 205, 222, 237, 252, 268, 285, 301, 318, 534, 349, 
366, 381, 398, 414, 431, 446, 461, 477, 492, 509, 525, 
543, 557, 573, 589, 591, 606, 623, 637, 651, 670, 685, 
700, 717, 754, 750, 765, 780, 797, 813, 830. 

Drama, Foreign, 29, 125, 142, 190, 301, 556, 623, 781. 

Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems, by Barry Cornwall, 
321. 


Dumont’s Captivity in Algiers, 589. 


Eagles’s Select Letters, 617. 

Elections, late, Proceedings and Results of, 56. 
Entomologist’s Compendium, by G. Sa lle, 
Erskine, Lord, his Poem, 177, 

Eskdale Herd-boy, by Mrs. Blachford, 7 
Etiquettes de la Cour, Dictionnaire des, 659. 
European Powers, State of, 20. 

Eusebius, Chronicle of, 40, 

Evadne, or the Statue, 109; remarks on, 156. 





Farmer's Vision, a Poem by Lord Erskine, 177; notes 
on, 220. 

Fire at Messrs. Bensley’s Printing Office, 431. 

Fire-places, new, 76. 

Fitzclarence, Lieut. Col. his Journey from India, 38. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 681. 

Fine Arts, 25, 41, 90, 104, 118, 138, 153, 168, 184, 
200, 219, 234, 249, 264, 282, 294, 314, 320, 345, 362, 
377, 393, 411, 428, 445, 458, 474, 488, 506, 540, 554, 
569, 586, 603, 666, 661, 715, 732, 747, 763, 776, 794, 
811, 828. 

Forgeties, Literary, 713, 746. 

France, Salgues’s Historical Memoirs of, 166; State of, 
(1819), 423; Lieut. Hall’s Travels in, 623. 

Frederic Il of Prussia, Anecdote of, 126. 

Fudger Fudged, 564, 


Gamble’s View of Society and Manners in the North of 
Ireland, 437. 

Gas, Description of the Process of Manufacturing, by 
F. Accum, 625. 

Genlis, Mad. Julien Delmour, 887; Dictionnaire des Eti- 
quettes de la Cour, 659; Petrarque et Laure, 729. 
Gentz on the Liberty of the Press in Great Britain, 51. 
German Literature: notice ofa work on the Employ- 

ment of the Lower Classes, 538. 
German Poem, ancient, account of, 39. 
Gertrude von der Wart, an affecting story, 567. 
Gifford's Persius, remarks on, 195. 
Gonsalvi, Cardinal, account of, 491. 


Greeks, modern, on the Literature of, 568. 
Greenland and other Poems, by James Montgomery, 
257. 


Hall’s Travels in France, 628. 

Hallam’s Letters from the North of Italy, 162. 

Haller von Hallerstein, Baron, communication respect- 
ing, 98. 

Happiness, Hints on the Sources of, 536, 551. 

Harlow, G. H. Biographical Account of, 187, 201; his 
Picture of the Kemble Family, 266, 

Harold the Exile, 513. 

Haydon’s Pupils, exhibition of Drawings by, 154, 

Hemans, Mrs. Tales and Historic Scenes, 593. 

Hermit in London, 13: leaving Town, 92; Half Pay, 

‘ 106; a Morning in High Life, 121; a Non-déscript, 
140; a Scene in the Drama of Life, 155; My Coun- 
try Cousin, 171; Assignations, or the Regent’ Park, 
189; Sequel, 205; Rigid Economy, 221; “Street 
Nuisances, 236; Discoveries, 251; Principles and no 
Principles, 267; the Natural Child, 254; an Alarm- 
ist, 300; a Quality Scholar and Orator, 317; 
Art v. Nature, 333; Sharp-set, ora Dinner Party, 348; 
Come to a Fortune, 365; Sunday Men and othérs, 
390; Irish Retaliation, 397; a Masquerade Scene, 
413; London when deserted, 430; Scotland---Heme, 
445; Temper, 46); a Stage Coach, 476; Such Things 
Are, 491; Characters, 508; Extracts from the first 
Series, 519; first Series reviewed, 519, 542 ; Borrowing, 
556, 771, 588; Maternity, 605; Scottish Discreetness, 
621; Scots Fireside, 636; Debt, 684. 

Heude'’s Voyage up the Persian Gulf, and Travels from 
India, 323, 339, 359, 373. 

Hippesley, Col. Extracts from his Voyage to the Orino- 
co, &c. 532, 550, 585, 601, 613, 633, 644, 

History, Ancient, Stories from, 502. 

Hoffiand, Mrs, Description of the Mansion and Gardens 
of White Knights, 614. 

Holy Land, Letters from, 737. 

Hopwood, J. Biographical Account of, 699. 

Horne’s Deism Refuted, 646. 

Human Life, a Poem by J. Rogers, 97. 

boldt and Bonpland’s Personal Narrative, 178. 





Imperial Tourists, their Travels in Britain, 218, 232, 
246, 263, 279, 298, 443, 457, 473, 487, 697, 663, 679. 
India, Heude’s Voyage and Journey from, 323, 339, 


India, Col. Fitzclarence’s Journey from, 385. 

Institute, French : notice on the Life of Monsigny, 43. 

Iomsburg, Heroic Youths of, 93, 

Ireland, North, Gamble’s View of Society in, 437. 

Ireland, Walks through by B. Trotter, Esq. 595. 

Italian Literature, notice on, 695. 

Italians, Tragedy, account of its representation, 237, 
255 


Italy, North, Stewart Rose’s Letters from, 181, 196 
Hallam’s Letters from, 162. 

Italy, Remark of an English Traveller on Personal Safety 
in, 637; Banditti, 650. 

Ivanhoe, a Romance by the Author of Waverley, 817. 

Japan, Captain Galownin’s Recollections of, 98, 115, 
135, 145. 

Journal des Savans, Analysis of, 8, 20, 37, 57, 71, 87, 
108, 136, 151, 168, 184, 199, 216, 246, 279, 293, 311, 
828, 342, 360, 391, 423, 522, 537, 565, G15, 647, 696, 
708, 745, 763, 791, 809. 

Juan, Don, 449, 470. 

Jurine, Professor, biographical account of, 813, 


, 


Kean, E. Esq. Letter to, 243. 

Kemble Family, Letter on Harlow’s Picture of, 266. 

King Coal’s Levee, 728. 

Kotzebue on Las Casas, 29. 

Kotzebue, biographical account of, 250; further parti- 
culars, 297. 

Kotzebuana, 763. 


Lamb, Charles, Works of, 516. 





Gout and Rheumatism, treatise on by Dr. Scud 
721, 741, 759. 

Grammar, English, by Cobbett, 289. 

Grattan’s Poetical Romance of Philibert, 566. 

Greece, Dodwell’s Tour through, 497, 517, 530, 548, 
565, 729, 743, 772, 827. 

Greece, modern Improvements in, 713. 








Landlord, Tales of my, 3d series, 401, 419. 

Langoes, Lombard de, extracts from his Anecdotes, 390. 

Learned Societies, 11, 23, 41, 104, 118, 138, 153, 168, 
184, 199, 219, 283, 247, 264, 280, 311, 329, 343, 377, 
892, 411, 427, 444, 475, 488, 506, 524, 539, 554, 586, 
683, 698, 715, 731, 763, 776, 794, 811, 828. 

Legh’s Tour in Syria, 579, 600. 
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Leicester, Sir John, his Gallery, “41, 139, 

Leyden's Poetical Remains, | 

Literary Fund Anniversary, Pag 

Literary Intelligence, 14, 30, 46, 78, 94, 110, 127, 142, 174, 
191, 207, 222, 265, 270, 286, 302, 319, 335, 473, 498, 558, 
624, 654, 671, 701, 718, 735, 751, 766, 782, 798, 815, 830. 

Literary Property : Forgeries, 713. 

ime on, 360; course of by Senefcl der, 


a Foreigner’s View of, 712. 

Theatres (from a continental journal) 2 
Louis of Prussia, Prince, original Letters of, 3. . 
Lozenges, fraudulent adulteration of, 714, 
Lyrieal Dramas, &c. by Cornelius Neale, 609. 


a oa Description of the Scottish Western 
753, 


Histoire de la, en France, 100. 
» Salamé’s Account ef the, 309. 
Man of Straw and the three Emperors, 503, 
Mam Francisco, biographical account of, 235._ 
borough, Coxe’s Memoirs of, 241, 25. 
Queen of Scots, Chalmers’ Life of, 82. 
fi rice and Berghetta, or the Priest of Rahcry, a Tale, 


Mawe’s Lessons on Mineralogy, 711. 

Mazeppa, Count, biographical notice of, 379; Poem of, 
by Lord Byron, 417. 

Mineralogy, &c. Mawe’s Lessons on, 711. 

Miracles, modern, 620. 

Mirza, Abbas, anecdote of, 207. 

Meteorological Journal, 14, 30, 46, 62, 78, 127, 142, 159, 
174, 191, 207, 223, 238, 270, 286, 303, 319, 335, 350, 367, 
383, 399, 415, 446, 462, 479, 494, 510, 526, 543, 558, 575, 
591, 608, 424, 633, 654, 671, 657, 701, 718, 735, 751, 766, 
782, 799, 815, 830. 

Mollien’s Journey up the Gambia, notice on, 533. 

Monsigny, Life and Compositions of,- 43. 

Montgomery's Poem of Greenland, 257. 

Moore, T. Esq. Epistle to, 570. 

Morelli, Abbe, biographical account of, 365. 

Moscow, Journey fram to Constantinople, by Dr. Car- 
michael, 561. 

Music and Masical Tuition, State of in England, 9, 21. 


Music, Dr. Busby’s History of, 580, 


Natural History, 25. 

Naples, Count Orloff’s History of, 774; Mr. Blaquiere’s 
Letter on, 793, 

Naples, Queen of, anecdote of, 615. 

Neale, C. Lyrical Dramas, ore 

New Era, or Julien Del 
387. 

Newfoundland, Anspach’s History of, 465. 

New South Wales, Wentworth’s Description of, Gl, 
867. 

Night, a descriptive Poem, 83. 

Nineteenth Century, or Abeillard and Heloisa, 37. 





Mad. 


de Genlis, 





Olympus, Ascent of, from Von Hammer, 440, 
O'Meara on the Treatment of Bonaparte in St. Helena, 
353. 


Orinoco, Passage up the, from Col. Hippisley’s Narra- 
tive, 532. 
Letters from the Continent, 258. 
Ovid's Epistles, Baynes’s ange of, 166. 
Owen, Mr. Notice on his Plan, &c. 498. 
Oxford Spy, 740, 758. 


Painted Chamber, notice on, 776, 794. 

Palestine, Letters from, 737. 

Panama, Pearl Fishery of, 110. 

Panama, Bay of; important project, 410. 

Parga teks oe pacar de Bossut’s Account 
of Proceedings in, 37’ 

Palmetary Et Oy in the Corner, 358. 

Pathology, animal, 646. 

Periodicals, Pleasures and Pains of Editmg, 27. 


Persius, : 
Feice Bel, Werdovors Tale of, 7 
Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 482 


and Translations, by John Austen, 529. 

Poeticak Remains of Dr. Leyden, | 

Poetry, 11, 26, 43, 58, 77, 91, 106, 120, 140, 155, 168, 185, 
200, 220, 235, 249, 268, 284, 296, 316, 382, 347, 364, 279, 
. 396, 412, 445, 459, 476, 489, 508, 524, 541, 554, 569, 587, 
605, 6217636, 650, 667, 654, 699, 745, 732, 748, 764,779, 
794, 812, 829. 

Pola, Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of, by T. Al- 

823. 


lason, Bs 

Poiidori, Dr. his tale of Ernestus Berchtold, 546 

Pontefract Castle, 902. 

Parte St. Denis, notice on, 615. 

Press, in Great Britain, Reflections on the Liberty of, 51. 

Pretender, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, Anecdotes 
of, 6. 

Prolusions, by Sharon Turner, 562. 

Prussia, casualties in, 20. ‘ 

Publications, New, 15, 31, 62, 78, 94, 110, 127, 142, 159, 
175, 191, 207, 223, 238, 255, 271, 287, 320, 336, 351, 368, 
384, 390, 416, 432, 447, 463, 479, 495, 511, 527, 544, 559, 
576, 592, 608, 624, 640, 655, 672, 688, 703, 719, 736, 752, 
767, 783, 799, 816. 

Pyne, on the Royal Residences, 485, 504, 583, 643, 660. 


Rhetoric and Polite Literature, Grammar of, 71 ; Flowers 
of, by Dr. Sharp, 405. 

Rhine, Picturesque Tour along, 705. 

Rich’s Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, 1. 

Rogers’s Poem of Human Life, 97. 

Rome,. Letters from, 152, 184. 

Romilly Sir 8S. Eulog on, by B 
132. . 

Rose, W. S. his Letters from the North of Italy, 181, 196; 
his translation of Casti’s Animali Parlanti, 337. 

Ross, Captain, his Voyage of Discovery, 209, 226, 248, 261. 

Royal Minstrel, an Epic Poem, 225, 

Moya Residences, Pyne’s History of, 485, 504, 583, 648, 


de Constant, 





Rane Lady, some account of the fife of, 435, 
Russell, Lord, life of, 451. 

Russia, Travels in, 74, 88, 104, 137. 

Russian Voyages, notice on, 87. 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve, a Tale, 690. 

Salamé’s Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers, 276, 292; 
his of the Maml 309 ; adventures in the 
Desert, 324; his diti 

Salgues, Memoires pour servir al’Histoire de = 166. 

Salathe’s Captivity among Italian Banditti, 650 

lle’s E 3 C 582. 

Saussure Mme. de, her | Life of Mme. de Stazl, 789. 

Scandal, Ode to, and Stanzas on Fire, 34. 

Scandinavia;--.Part Il] of Dr. Clatk’s Travels, 129. 

Science and the Arts, Journal of, 33. 

Scottish Western ‘Islands, Dr. Macquiloch’s Description 
of, 753. 

Scudamore on Gaqut and Rheumatism, 721, 741, 759. 

Sea Serpents and Krakens, Amcrican account of, 663. 

Self-murder, Remedy for, 71. 

Senefelder’s Course of Lithography, 500, 521, 534. 

Shakspeare, Letter on a Portrait " 120; Bust of, 139, 

Sharp’s Flowers .of Rhetoric, 405. 

Sheridan’s Ode to Scandal, 34. 

Sicilian Story, &c. by Barry Cornwall,,771. 

Sicily, late yee in, 1%; Russels Tour through, 
305. 


Sketch-Book, by Geoftry Crayon, Esq. 617, 634, 648. . 
Smeeton’s Reprints‘of Scarce Tracts, 597, 611, 774. 
Society, Sketches of; Masquerades at Berlin, 11, 27;, 
Christmas at St. Petersburgh and Moscow, 44; In- 
dian anecdote of the Duke of Wellington, -60; Her- 
mit in London, 77; Phe. Circulating Library, 332; 
©Memoir of the’ Persian Ambassador, 229; ‘Last Tues- 
day at Mr. Fawkes's, 343 Mazeppa,.379; Italian Ban- 
* ditti, 668; Imiprovements in.Modern Greece, 700 ; A 
Rosiere, 783; Story of ‘La. Bussiere, 748; French 
Manners, 779; Spanish Heroism, 796. 
Soldier’s Journal, from 1806 to 1815, 407. 
South America, Notice on the Southern Part of, 622. 
South American Indian Dance, $32. 
Southey’s History of Brazil, Part J11, 690, 710, 727, 743. 
Specimens of the British Poets, by Thomas Campbell, 
114, 133, 145. 
Staél Holstein, Mme. Life &c. of, 769, 789. 
, Stewart Papers, Natice on, 506. 





to Algiers, 





of the Exp 











Stories from Ancient History, 502. 

Sufism, or Mahomedan Mysticism treated of, 65, 
Sugar in Potatoes, 57. 

Syria, Legh’s Tour in, 579, 600, 


Tales of the Hall, by Rev. G. Crabbe, 424. 

Tales of My Landlord, 3d Series, 401, 419; New Sia, 
802. 

Tales and Historic Scenes, by Mrs. Hemans, 593, 

Tiber, Search for Antiquities in the, 586, 

Time, or Light and Shade, by I. Gompertz, 389, 

Times, a Poem, 145, 167. 


‘Tis merry when Gossips meet,’ a scarce Dialogue as. Ls 


cribed to S. Rowlands, 577. 

Tobin, J. Memoirs of, 802. 

Tombuctoo, Notice on Travels to, 538, 

Travels, Dr. Clarke’s, Part 11}, 129. 

Traytor, Specimens from Shirléey’s Play of, 171, 

Trotter's Walks through Ireland, 595. 

Turkey Asiatic, Travels jn, 101, 116, 136, 149, 167, 1%, 
198, 215, 231, 245, 326, 

Turner, Sharon, his Prelusions, 562. 

Twiss, H. his Tragedy of the Carib Chief, 341. 


United States, Black Slaves of the South, 673. 


Varieties, 14, 29, 45, 62, 78, 94, 110, 126, 142, 158, 173 
191, 207, 222, 238, 254, 270, 286, 302, 319, 334, 350, 386, 
382, 398, 415, 431, 446, 462, 478, 492, 510, 526, 5:3, 5, 
574, 591, 607, 623, 688, 654, 671, 687, 700, 717, 735, Til, 
766, 782, 793, 814, 850. 

Vases, Ancient, Notice on, 565. 

Vaux, James Hardy, Memoirs of, 53, 67, 85. 

Velocipede, 138; Lady’s, 362. 

Venice, Ode to, by Lord Byron, 442. 

Vestriad, a Poem, by Hans Bush, Esq., 433. 

Voltaire and d’ Alembert, Anecdotes of, 361. 

Vonderwart, Gertrude, Story of, 567. 


Waggoner a Poem, by W. Wordsworth, 369. 

Walpole, Horace, his Letters, 17, 34. 

Water-snakes, Dissertation on, 692. 

Wellington, Duke of, Indian anecdote respecting, a3" 
R. C. Dallas’s Ode to, 455. 

Wentworth’s Description of New South Wales, 641, 657. 

White Knights, Mansion and Gardens, Description of, by 
Mrs. Hoffiand, 614. 

Widow of the City of Nain, a Poem, 642. 

Wiffen’s Aonian Hours, 632. 

Williams, Mrs. her Summary Method of teaching Child- 
ren to read, 485, 

Winter of 1818-19, 174. 

Wordsworth’s Waggoner, 3609. 


Young Arthur, a Metrical Romance by C. Dibdin, 484 
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ka In the course of a weck a Title-page ‘ 
the Annual Volume of the Literury Gazette, S 
the present Number concludes, will be ready fa 
delivery, gratis, at our office. 
The extent to which the review of Ivanhoe has 
gone, prevents us from allowing the usual space to 


co branches, and Varieties ; but we 


trust the excuse will be thought sufficient, aswe , 


have thus anticipated the publication of a book so 
ardently looked for. 

Our Index has also necessarily superseded the 
favours of our advertising friends ; to whom we 
take this opportunity of stating, that as we have 
ea have directed our publisher €o menber them ~ 
without partiality as they are sent in, end print ~ 
them in the regular order of their priority. 
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